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WAS IT WORTH THE COST ? 



CHAPTEK L 



AT INTBRLACHBN. 



It was one of the pleasantest, brightest 
days in early September, and Miss Elinor 
Mount was enjoying the morning sunshine 
and the Sunday stillness, as she sat on the 
terrace walk that ran along one end of the 
garden of their hotel at Interlachen. They 
were just a little way from the town, if we 
may dignify that collection of walnut-trees, 
shops, and hotels by that name, out in the 
quiet, and well away from the noise of 
the Cursaal and its attendant crowds, as 
Mrs. Pounsford had blandly informed a 
gentleman who had hung with great intent- 
voL. III. 34 
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ness on her utterances the preceding day. 
This garden in itself was nothing — a grass- 
plat and two or three broad walks, a seat or 
two, and a few trees ; but from it you com- 
manded the loveliest views that could be 
seen in the neighbourhood. The moun- 
tains in front — to-day the Jungfrau had 
deigned to show her face — and Lake 
Brienz stretching out at a little distance, 
while a few steps at the end of the terrace- 
walk brought you full on view of Lake 
Thun. And there were paths leading 
from the gardens into wild nooks ahd up 
the mountain side, that Nellie was making 
steadfast resolutions to explore another day, 
if only she could persuade her aunt that 
she could ramble alone with perfect safety, 
and that when one came to the mountains, 
it was for other things than to listen to the 
best of bands, or even to watch dresses, 
however pretty, as their wearers prome- 
naded under the walnut-trees, or lounged 
in the gardens of the Cursaal. 

They had rested at Thun for two or 
three days, bought some of its majolica. 
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and strolled up and down its quaint old 
streets; then Mrs. Pounsford proclaimed 
her need of purer air and greater quiet. 
And she found the quiet, at least, by- 
coming to Interlachen, where there were 
plenty of fashionable visitors, and where 
she went down to the Cursaal every after- 
noon, read the TimeSj and looked at the 
people. 

Now and then she rose and walked about 
with Nellie, wisely remarking that she at 
least was to be seen as well as to see. In 
the morning they sat in the grounds of the 
hotel, creating an appetite for the early 
Grerman dinner which Mrs. Pounsford 
proved herself quite competent to enjoy 
at one o'clock. 

It was slightly dull for Nellie, and 
she was not sorry, this morning, to be left 
alone. Her aunt had told her as soon as 
they met in the morning that she (Nellie) 
was not looking well at all, that she was 
evidently suflTering from a headache, and 
that she should not allow her to go with 
her to the English Church that morning, 

34—2 
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Mrs. Pounsford was always most sedulous 
in her devotions when abroad of a Sunday, 
and had never before omitted to take Nellie 
with her. But this morning she had pre- 
ferred, for some good reason, going to 
church alone. 

*But whatever you do, my dear child, 
do n't shut yourself up in your bedroom. 
Go into the salon ; you will have it all to 
yourself; every one will be gone to church 
—even the Americans are going there, 
taking their children ,^th them. That is 
the worst of these hotel pensions — these 
dreadful people with their large little 
families so delight in them.' 

So Nellie had gone into the sahn — a 
handsome room with a beautiful view — in- 
tending to have a quiet hour, with Keble 
and the ' Lyra Anglicana ' for her com- 
panions. And she had not been there five 
minutes when two members of the very 
large American party staying in the house 
entered the room. They were the grand- 
father and grandmother of the group, he 
a tall angular man, she a comfortable 
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matronly woman, of ages anywhere between 
fifty and sixty. With them they had a 
married daughter and her husband, two 
other daughters, as yet un wedded, and half 
a dozen grand-children from ten years old 
downwards. The whole party had come in 
the previous morning, and they had kept 
the house alive. Even Mrs. Pounsford, who 
had a secret source of satisfaction she had 
not thought fit to communicate to her niece, 
had had her temper ruffled by them. But 
she had gone out — a most unusual thing 
for her — alone, not even accompanied by 
Pen. 

NeUie sat down by the window and 
tried to read. But she had not made 
much way with Keble when a loud and 
pecuKar noise aroused her. She turned 
round. The patriarch of the Transatlantic 
party had wrapped himself up in a great 
rug and lay coiled on the sofa, and the 
sound which proceeded therefrom was an 
unmistakable snore. Of all poets, Keble 
was the last to read under such circum- 
stances. The patriarch's wife sat opposite 
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Nellie in a comfortable armchair, and she 
looked benevolently at her sleeping lord. 

' Guess he's tired/ she said, with a sweet 
smile. *WeVe been travelling about a 
bit since we came to Europe, and last 
night he did not sleep well. The beds in 
these parts are hot just what he's used to. 
We like our comforts, we do.' 

The patriarch snored on, oblivious of 
the fact that there was a couch in his 
own room where he might have slept 
without disturbing others; and then one 
of his daughters came in and looked at 
him. 

'I'm real tired, mother. Pa's made 
himself comfortable ; I . guess I'll do the 
same. The sofas here are wider than 
those in the bedrooms ; besides, I'm fond of 
company.' 

She fetched in a great shawl and a 
pillow from her bed, and flung the sofa 
cushion — a very handsome one — on the 
ground. Then she arranged herself with 
her shawl and pillow, and soon she was 
sleeping. Her mother rose presently, 
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picked up the sofa cushion, and put it 
under her feet. 

' They've no notion of comfort in these 
parts/ she said to Nellie ; ' to think of their 
never putting a carpet in the parlour.' 

Nellie bore the snoring a Kttle longer, 
and then she rose and went out. In the 
corridor she met Pen, who was surveying, 
with no small indignation, the vast array 
of enormous trunks which the American 
party insisted on placing there, on the 
plea that their rooms would not hold 
them. 

*A pretty sight, miss, just outside the 
drawing-room,' she began ; ' and one never 
knows, in a place like this, who one may 
meet or who may be calling.' 

* Oh, it does n't matter to us ; we know 
nobody — ^yes, there was Sir Brooke Aunt 
came across last night, but he would never 
think of calling. But how is it you have n't 
gone to church. Pen? I thought you 
always made a point of that where there 
was English service V 

Pen, usually the most self-possessed of 
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waiting- women, looked just a little con- 
fused. 

'Mrs. Pounsford thought I had better 
stay in, miss/ she said presently. *She 
was n't quite satisfied with your looks, and 
thought you might want me.* 

' I want nothing but a little quiet, Pen, 
and I can't get it there/ she said, looking 
back at the salon. * Some people can't 
even sleep quietly. But I'm sorry you 
should have stayed in on my account — ^it 
really was n*t necessary.* 

*Mrs. Pounsford seemed to think it 
was, miss,' said Pen drily, and then went 
upstairs, and Nellie heard her sharply 
lecturing one of the American nurses for 
not keeping the door of the children's room 
shut, and informing her that her juvenile 
charges had roused her at five o'clock that 
morning. Nellie went down into the 
garden of which I have spoken, and there 
she sat, basking in the pleasant autumn 
sun with a luxurious sense of animal 
warmth, and freshness, and sweetness. She 
read her Keble, and then she closed his 
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pages and thought a little regretfully of 
Arthur Keightley, and the life she had at 
one time thought to lead with him. Some- 
how, whenever she found herself ascending 
into a higher, purer region of thought, 
Arthur Keightley*s image rose before her. 
Keble's devotional strains had stirred again 
that earthly love which was perhaps the 
best and purest feeling that Nellie's foolish 
heart had ever known. 

How nice it would have been if she 
could have flown away, 'anywhere, any- 
where out of the world ' — the world in her 
especial case meaning Aunt Pounsford, 
some of the people at Carminster, and 
above all. Miss Johnson — and lived in some 
sequestered nook, in ever such a little place 
—only not, of course, over a shop, [have 
read good books like this, and devoted 
herself to Arthur's happiness and the im- 
provement of her own mind. And then 
she gave a sigh of lament over the impos- 
sible, and thought of Sir Brooke. How 
n^uch better he had looked last evening — 
how polite and attentive to her aunt I It 
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was always a good sign in men, she 
thought, when they were so courteous to 
ladies of Aunt Pounsford's age. He was 
very pleasant to talk to. Should she see 
much of him while they were at Inter- 
lachen ? He had told her aunt he was 
uncertain how long his stay would be. It 
would be rather nice if he did come to see 
them. Certainly a pleasant change from 
those dreadful Americans. And then she 
looked up and saw Sir Brooke looking 
down on her ; and in his eyes there was a 
meaning that no girl — at least, no girl who 
had had Nellie's experience— could possibly 
mistake. 

He had come to put his fate once more 
to the test. 

If Nellie had raised her eyes, she might 
have caught a glimpse of Pen at her bed- 
room-window ; but she lifted them no 
further than Sir Brooke's face. What she 
saw there was sufficient to make her drop 
them again. 

* I am very fortunate,' he said softly ; 
* I had hoped that I might meet with you. 
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I think you must know why it is that I 
have come/ 

He had never been so much in earnest 
in his life — ^perhaps because he had never 
found any one so hard to win. There was 
a passionate tenderness in his tones and in 
his eyes, and yet there was a difference 
between his love and Arthur Keightley's. 
Nellie felt it ; but how or where it was 
she could not tell ; only she longed to be 
away from him. She felt half scared — as 
if, in spite of herself, she would be won ; 
as if the man's very eagerness and longing 
would make her his, in spite of her better 
reason and her better self. She rose to 
go ; but he held her hand gently, and yet 
with suflScient firmness to detain her. 

* I think I have some right to be heard,' 
he pleaded, gently. 'When a man gives 
his all, he might be sujQfered to say that it 
is his all; and this is the second time I 
have offered you the best I had to give. 
Miss Mount.' 

Yes, the best he had to give. A worn- 
out heart, that had been exhausted by one 
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passion after another, and never a true, 
unselfish love amongst them. A shattered 
constitution, an impaired fortune. But 
there was enough pathos in his voice to 
move Nellie. She did not know how 
little ' the best • was worth, and she had 
some pity for the man who was offering so 
much, and to whom she had so little to 
give back. 

* I have never forgotten you,' he said. 
*My feelings have never altered in the 
least. I should have spoken sooner but 
that I believed you were no longer free. 
I have learned that that is not the case ; 
and now * 

Nellie made a movement of dissent, as if 
she had no wish to hear him. 

'Nay; hear me, at least/ he pleaded. 
* I do n't ask for a final answer, yet ; I fear 
it would not be in my favour. But let me 
see something of you ; let me hope that, 
with further knowledge, I may not be so 
unacceptable. What chance had you of 
knowing anything of me at Carminster ? 
and yet I was driven to speak in sheer 
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desperation, because I felt my opportunities 
were so scarce of making myself known to 
you. And there were very few people in 
Carminster who would give me a good 
word. But at least let them say that he 
who sought you when it was believed you 
were the greatest heiress in the city came 
to your feet again at the first chance when 
such was no longer the case.' 

Nellie felt a little thrill of pride. That 
was true. He had come to her now that 
the greater portion of her father's wealth 
had taken wings. The time before, though 
she had felt flattered by an offer from a 
man in his position, still the disparity 
between their ranks had seemed levelled 
by a golden bridge. But she was no 
longer the well-dowered girl she had been, 
and yet at the very first opportunity he 
had sought her out. Surely, if she could 
not give him love back, she should yield 
him a little consideration and pity. He 
deserved that, at least. 

* You are very good,' she faltered ; * and 
I wish * 
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*You wish that you could give me 
something more than thanks. Oh, all 
that will come in time. Only give me 
time 1 Let me come and go about you. 
Let us at least be friends. That is all I 
ask at present — a chance, a hope that 
some day you may think me not utterly 
un\^orthy of you.' 

Pen, looking from the window, mur- 
mured to herself : 

* He's desperately in earnest. I think 
Mrs. Pounsford will see Miss Nellie " My 
Lady." ' 

But church time was over now, and the 
precocious American children, with their 
father and mother, and the aunt who had 
gone with them, were seen coming through 
the gardens. They passed close by Nellie 
and Sir Brooke. The eldest boy looked 
up at her^ then seated himself by her side. 

' Say, I guess 111 have a talk to you. 
Mamma and pa, you get in ; 111 stay out 
here.' 

He looked perfectly at home, perfectly 
self-possessed, with not the slightest idea, 
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apparently, that he might be in the way. 
He was a slim, slender, long-legged urchin 
of eight years old, in a knickerbocker-suit, 
and he kicked out his legs, as he sat on the 
seat, with inimitable nonchalance. 

Mamma and pa went on, apparently 
convinced that every one must be as 
charmed with their son as they were 
themselves, and with their other son and 
daughter they entered the house, while 
Nellie's small admirer interviewed her. 

'Aren't you English? You look like 
it.' 

*Yes, I am English,' answered Nellie, 
who was much more grateful to the imp 
than was Sir Brooke. Anything seemed 
a relief from the tSte-d-tete with him, and 
the crisis to which he seemed bringing 
matters. 

' And is he English too ? And is he 
your brother, or is he going to paarry 
you r 

Nellie flushed scarlet, and the imp sur- 
veyed her with complacency. 

* Seems like it. IVe seen girls look so 
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when they're courtin*. Do n*t you two go, 
now. You ain't in my way. There's 
plenty of room for all three of us.' 

' I think you will find it pleasanter in- 
doors, Miss Mount/ said Sir Brooke ; and 
then Mrs. Pounsford came up, warm and 
panting. 

Nellie ran up to her with a sensation of 
relief. Mrs. Pounsford looked at her 
curiously. Nellie was evidently disturbed, 
but what the result of the disturbance 
would be Mrs. Pounsford felt was un- 
certain. She gained her own room, and 
Nellie left her as Pen advanced to her 
mistress. 

' Well ?' said Mrs. Pounsford, untying 
her bonnet-strings. 

'All hut J I should say, ma'am, and 
might have been quite all if it had not been 
for that wretched little American brat, who 
went and sat down by Miss Nellie, just as, 
to judge by appearances, I should say Sir 
Brooke was coming to the point/ 

And then Pen detailed what she had 
seen from the window. 
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* She has n't said '^no^'' said Mrs. Pouns- 
ford, with decision. * Sir Brooke did n't look 
like a rejected man. And there is no know- 
ing what she might have done if she had 
had more time given her. So, perhaps that 
wretched child has n't done so much harm 
after all. If we can only keep her from 
saying ** no !*' Sir Brooke is very much in 
love ; but one could n*t expect even him to 
bear another refusal patiently. Oh, Pen, 
if I could only see that settled — if I could 
once see her in the position that she would 
grace so well, I feel as if I could die in 
peace !' 

* Lor/ ma'am, don't talk of dying yet 1 
You'll have to be godmother to half a 
dozen little nieces and nephews/ said Pen, 
briskly. 

Then the bell rang for the early dinner, 
and Mrs. Pounsford, giving a look in the 
glass to see that her cap was duly adjusted, 
went downstairs and met Sir Brooke in 
the hall. 

* Will you go with us for a drive after 
VOL. III. 35 
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dinner V she said blandly. ' Come here at 
three, if you will/ 

By the manner in which he assented, 
she knew that he had no reason to fear 
that he had heard the irretrievable *no' 
she had so dreaded. And she ate her 
dinner with an excellent appetite and 
much complacency, though the three elder 
American children were opposite, making 
remarks on everything on the table, and 
steadily devouring everything that came 
in their way. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE VERGE. 



^ Comb in with me, Nellie; IVe a word to 
say to you/ said Mrs. Pounsford, in her 
sweetest tone, when, at the end of the day, 
Nellie was about to say * good«night ' and 
pass on her way. ' I sha'n*t want you for 
A little while, Pen.' 

And when that discreet little waiting- 
woman had withdrawn, Mrs. Pounsford 
turned to her niece, and, in tones that were 
as like a mother's as she could make 
them, said : 

' Nellie, my dear, have n't you something 
to tell me V 

Nellie looked confused. How much 
ought she to tell her aunt of what Sir 
Brooke had said ? 

35—2 
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* I am in the place of your mother, dear^ 
and I think if she were here you would 
have a word or two to say about Sir 
Brooke/ said Mrs. Pounsford, with greater 
suavity than ever. 

She was always sweetest when most 
invincibly bent on having her own way. 
Nellie knew that, and gave in at once. 

' I think — that Sir Brooke wishes me to 
try and care for him,' she said, softly. 

' Well, my dear, I think very few young 
ladies would find it difficult to do so. He 
is not exactly young, but he is still in the 
prime of life, and moi^e than handsome, 
distinguished -looking ; while, as to his 
position, it is out of the question that you 
can expect anything better than that 1' 

* Yes, aunt, I know ; but — Arthur * 

said Nellie, in a faltering voice. 

* Arthur!* answered Mrs. Pounsford in 
a tone of the most supreme contempt. ' I 
thought that foolish affair was quite at an 
end.* 

* Oh, I do n't know, aunt I It does 
seem so cruel to leave him now he is poor,' 
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cried Nellie, whose conscience had been 
pricking her all day about her incon-* 
stancy. 

* Oh, do n't distress yourself 1 he'll make 
money fast enough. Men of his turn of 
mind always do. It's all they're fit for. 
A man who will leave the profession of a 
gentleman and go to live over a shop is 
safe from starvation. Whether the life is 
worth living is another aflEair.' 

^ Do n't speak against him, aunt. He is 
only too good. I wish he had never seen 
me. I have caused him so much unhappi- 
ness r 

* He'll forget it among his saucepans/ 
said Mrs. Pounsford, disdainfully. *But 
about Sir Brooke, Nellie V 

' Even if it were not for Arthur, I am 
not sure that I should care for him, aunt/ 
said Nellie, with some hesitation. 

* Not as much as he cares for you. It 
would be a great mistake if you did. 
There should always be the most love on 
the husband's side. But I think, as I said, 
most girls would find it easy to like Sir 
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Brooke. And he has given you a con- 
vincing proof of his affection in coming ta 
you now, when, instead of a rich girl, you 
are comparatively a poor one.' 

* Yes, that is very true,' sighed Nellie. 

* It would make me very happy to see 
you Lady Cornill. I have n't so many to 
care for, and I'm very fond of you, Nellie/ 
said Mrs. Pounsford, in a tone that now 
really touched her niece. Its sincerity 
was unquestionable. After all, she was a 
good-natured worldling, and had a heart 
somewhere. ' This would be a good match 
for you, Nellie. Sir Brooke is n*t rich, but 
you would have my income at my death ; 
and, with my savings — for I've put by a bit 
here and a bit there — you would n't do so 
badly. I should n't let you go empty-handed 
to your husband, child. I think you might 
live in the old place if you were content to 
do so quietly, and yet keep it up pretty 
well. And position tells to some extent. 
A baronet of James the First's creating 
is n't like one of Queen Victoria's, fresh out 
of the City. You will have something 
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better than mere riches to depend on. Or 
if you liked to live abroad a great deaL 
which perhaps it might be as well to do 
for a time, still you would find your way 
into society where mere wealth would 
never get into it. But now tell me, my 
dear, just how things are between you and 
Sir Brooke.' 

' I — I do n't know, aunt.' 

' Do n't know 1 but you must have either 
accepted or refused him ; and you must 
know which of the two you have done.' 

' No, aunt, for I have done neither. He 
asked me if I could care for him in time, 
and said he would wait ; and of course I 
was confused — the whole thins: was so un- 
(expected. Whatever he might have felt 
for me once, I never expected to hear him 
speak like that again. I really can hardly 
tell you what I said; only I Tcnow^ this with 
great positiveness, ' that I did not accept 
him ; and then that dreadful child came up 
and set my cheeks tiDgling with the way 
he talked — little plague 1 Why do n't these 
Americans keep their children in proper 
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Older ? If it had not been for him, I dare say 
I should have said, *' No, thant you/' with 
all due civility, to Sir Brooke, and we 
should have seen no more of him.' 

Mrs. Pounsford felt that the American 
boy was anything but awful. Her heart 
gave a great leap as she thought of what 
he had saved her from. Time and proper 
management, and that ' No, thank you/ 
which had so nearly been uttered, should 
never be said ; but she only said placidly, 

' They are terrible children. The Ameri- 
cans are spoiling Europe for the Europeans 
by their habit of travelling all over the 
Continent with their nurseries. But never 
mind them, Nellie. Let us go back to 
Sir Brooke. It is rather awkward that you 
should have been interrupted. He evi- 
dently thinks you are disposed in his 
favour. It is very natural that he should 
so think. You can't go to him to-morrow, 
and say, " Sir Brooke, I won't have you at 
any price,'* can you, now ? And you know 
my wishes, dear. Surely, out of considera- 
tion for me — to say nothing of Sir Brooke, 
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who has shown himself so unselfish, and so 
constant — ^you must do as he wishes you — 
give him a little time ; try and see if, after 
a while, you cannot like him. If I were a 
young woman, I should find the task easy 
enough ; leave it in my [hands ; do n't be 
afraid ; I won't commit you in the slightest. 
I shall just tell Sir Brooke that you have 
told me what took place this morning, and 
that he has my permission to come and see 
us a little. I have prevailed on you to 
give him the opportunity he has asked for, 
but I pledge you to nothing. Will that do, 
dear V 

* Oh, aunt, but Arthur!' gasped Nellie, 
trembling on the brink of she knew not 
what, but feeling as if honour, faith — all — 
were slipping fast away. 

* My dear, we must have done with that 
madness,' said her aunt gravely. * If Mr. 
Keightley had loved you one half as well 
as Sir Brooke has shown that he does, do 
you think that he would ever have asked 
you to ruin your life for him? Arthur 
Keightley is not worth a thought. If you 
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value your own self-respect, don't waste 
one on him 1 You try my patience too 
much, Nellie, when you speak of that 
young man, with his sordid tastes and 
grovelling ideas, in the same breath with 
Sir Brooke Cornill I' 

Mrs. Pounsford looked severe and indigo 
nant ; then, after a little, she relaxed and 
said, with bland benignity : 

* There 1 there ! my dear, we have talked 
enough for to-night, and I feel very tired. 
I'm not so strong as I was, and it would 
be a great comfort to me to see you com- 
fortably settled before I am called away. 
But never think I wish to force your in- 
clinations ; only my patience does fail me 
when you talk of Arthur Keightley. Good* 
night, dear. Send Pen to me as you go.' 

The expression of Mrs. Pounsford's face 
when Pen made her appearance was as 
nearly angelic as that of a stout elderly 
lady can very well be. 

' Thank you, Pen,' she said, as she took 
her nightcap from the hands of that sedate 
waiting- woman. ' It has been a trying day. 
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but I feel at peace at last. I begin to feel 
as if all my eflforts for the welfare of my 
only brother's only child will meet with the 
reward they merit/ 

* Things are settled, then, ma'am V asked 
Pen. 

* Nothing settled, but everything charm- 
ingly in train,* answered her mistress, look- 
ing a matronly Talleyrand. ' Poor Nellie I 
I hope to make her happy in spite of her- 
self. Things have gone a little further 
than she imagines. It will not be very 
easy for her to draw back, now.' 





CHAPTER III. 

THE 8TIE IN CARMINSTER. 

TriERE was much stir and talk in Car- 
rninnter when it was spread through all its 
Vjroadth and length that John Mount's 
daughter was coming home to be married, 
and that the bridegroom was one whose 
family and position were unquestionable, 
whatever his character might be. Mrs. 
Pounsford had been desirous, for many 
reasons, that the wedding should take place 
from her house in town; but there her 
brother would not give way. It had been 
hard enough for him to consent to the 
marriago, but his girl, he said, should go to 
hor huftband from no house but her father's; 
and the wedding, instead of being con- 
ducted with the pomp and display with 
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which Mrs, Pounsford would certainly have 
had it conducted in town, was to be as simple 
and as quiet as possible, with this one con- 
cession, that it was to take place at the 
cathedral, instead of the old Presbyterian 
meeting-house, which at Carminster, as in 
son many other places, had been take 
possession of by the more heterodox body 
of Dissenters. 

As Sir Brooke, if he went anywhere of 
a Sunday, went to church, it seemed only 
right to John Mount that his daughter 
should be married in the place of worship 
affected by her husband, just as her going 
to church with him afterwards would be 
a seemly thing for her to do, though it 
would add yet another pain to the many 
her marriage would inflict upon her parents. 

' We bring up our children and know not 
how they will go,' said Mr. Mount, sorrow- 
fully, to his wife. - We had never thought 
or wished to see Nellie a great lady. If I 
could but have seen, her a good woman, 
married to a good man, I should have been 
content.' 
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' A good woman she will be, I trust, 
John, and she may do much for her 
husband. She has a great hold over him, 
in his exceeding love for her.' 

* A man's a poor reed who cannot walk 
straight without leaning on a woman/ said 
John Mount. ' I do n't like the child's 
choice, wife, and yet, now she has grown to 
years of discretion, without knowing very 
much more than we do know against him, 
I cannot see that we have a right to 
interfere.' 

And so, sadly and reluctantly, almost 
against their better reason, Nellie's parents 
let the preparations for her wedding go 
on. 

And how had it come to pass that Sir 
Brooke Cornill had at last won the love he 
had so long set his heart on ? Well, as to the 
love, the less said of that the better. Nellie 
herself only felt that she liked Sir Brooke 
very much, and felt very grateful for, very 
flattered by, the great love he felt for her. 
There is so much in propinquity, as Mrs. 
Pounsford very well knew, and she had 
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thrown them together; then Sir Brooke 
had been at his best, and displayed his 
best, talked well, sensibly, and fluently, 
with a warmth and feeling, at times, that 
were a pleasant contrast to Mrs. Pouns- 
ford's very self-satisfied worldliness; and 
somehow — Nellie could not tell how it had 
been done — she found herself, before they 
left Switzerland, the promised wife of Sir 
Brooke Cornill. 

So Mrs. Pounsford brought her back to 
Carminster in triumph, and though she had, 
as she had expected to have, a little trouble 
with her brother and his wife, still they 
were brouofht to ' see reason at last,' as she 
expressed it, and their consent, if reluctant, 
had at last been formally given to the 
marriage that was to make their daughter 
a greater lady than any in Carminster. 

As to the talk and gossip, the astonish- 
ment expressed at five o'clock teas in the 
Close, the stir amongst the Chapel-people, 
and the general disapprobation amongst 
them that Nellie was not to be married 
where her father and mother had wor- 
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shipped for so many years, words fail me to 
express it. There had never been such a 
stir in all the city before. But the wedding^ 
was to be quiet; that even Mrs. Pouns- 
ford agreed to, as it was to be in Car. 
minster, where her brother's social position 
was so well known. As to Sir Brooke, he 
did not much care whether it was quiet or 
not. He was going to have the bride he 
coveted. If she had been the daughter of 
one of his tenants — nay, of one of his 
tenants' labourers — it would have been the 
same to him. Once she was his wife, what 
did it matter to any one, either in or out of 
Carminster, what she had been before ? 

There was one thing that gave Sir 
Brooke a little satisfaction. Mrs. Pouns- 
ford had quietly informed him that she 
meant to treat the niece whom she loved 
as a daughter as if she really were one, 
and give her an allowance of five hundred 
a year. There was a great deal of aflfection„ 
but a great deal of shrewdness, too, in this. 
It was not to be settled on Nellie, 

'My will provides for all that/ said the old 
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lady. * I have taken very good care of 
Nellie there, so we need n't trouhle the 
lawyers now. I shall just send Lady 
Comill a cheque for one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds four times a year.' 

But it is more easy to alter a will than 
a settlement, and though Mrs. Pounsford 
had every confidence in Nellie, there was 
no harm in keeping Sir Brooke to his good 
behaviour, and in making sure of her own 
welcome as a guest either at Clouston Hall 
or in any furnished house they might take 
abroad. And five hundred a year was a 
large slice out of Mrs. Pounsford's income, 
so that it was as well to secure a few weeks* 
board and lodging for herself and Pen out 
of it. 

On his part, John Mount declined to 
give his daughter any fortune down. 
Things had altered since there had first 
been a talk of marriage between her and 
Sir Brooke Comill. 

* And I have my own wife now to think 
of,' he said. 

VOL. IIL. 36 
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To which Sir Brooke replied that things 
had altered with him also, but in a different 
way from what they had done with Mr. 
Mount, and though much obliged to Mrs. 
Pounsford for her generosity, he could still 
have aflTorded to take a wife without a 
fortune at all. John Mount felt that this at 
least was disinterested. After all, there was 
no doubt that the man, even if he had his 
faults, loved his daughter, and faults such 
as were laid to the charge of Sir Brooke 
might be outlived. He had never heard of 
anything against Sir Brooke that must be 
looked upon as unpardonable in a man of 
his class. He thought his girl worth a 
fresher heart, a purer life, but still he 
could understand that the love of a man 
so much above her in station was a compli- 
ment so great she would find it difficult to 
withstand it. 

' She has not chosen wisely/ he said to 
his wife, 'but it is for her to make the 
choice, after all. The man is not what I 
would have had for her, but he may do 
well enough when he is married. Men of 
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his class often do. And it is she who is to 
marry him, not you or I, Hannah.' 

But if John Mount had known a little 
more of Sir Brooke's private history; if 
«ven the whispers concerning the pale lady 
in black, with the little boy with whom 
Sir Brooke had been travelling, and which 
whispers had certainly reached Mrs. Pouns- 
ford through Pen, if even these had 
reached Mr. Mount, he would have taken a 
sterner view of Sir Brooke's past, and said 
that, great as the license that might be 
allowed such men, there were some offences 
it was impossible to condone. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



MRS. POUNSFORDS SENSE OF DUTY. 



Arthur Keightley had been away from 
home for a short time after Mrs. Pounsford 
had brought her niece back to Carminster, 
and so it happened that he heard nothing 
about the approaching marriage which had 
so roused that ancient city, till it was almost 
completed. He had written to Nellie 
frequently'; she had at first answered him 
at long intervals, then the letters became 
colder and shorter, and at last they had 
ceased altogether. He had made up his 
mind to see her as soon as she came home, 
and to learn what he had to expect ; per- 
haps Mrs. Pounsford might be answerable 
for this apparent coldness — at any rate, he 
would not judge Nellie too harshly till he 
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had heard from her own lips how they 
were to stand. 

Nellie was alone when he came, sitting 
with some of her bridal finery around her. 
He took it all in at a glance. 

' It is true, then, what I have heard V he 
said. 

' What have you heard V she asked, with 
averted face. 

'That — well — I can't say it — NeUie — 
you, who were to be my own — you, you 
fling yourself away upon that man — on 
Sir Brooke Cornill 1' 

' It is quite true, Mr. Keightley, that — 
that ' 

*He should feel flattered that you are 
ashamed to say you intend to become his 
wife.' 

* I am not ashamed !' she cried, flushing 
up. 'Arthur — Mr. Keightley, you have 
no right to speak to me like this. It was all 
over between you and me — at least, I told 
3'ou that all must be over if you persevered 
in your new course of life. Well, you did, 
and I have done what was only natural.* 
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All the time her heart was failing her. 
How brave, how handsome he looked ! 
How true, how strong, how good ! And 
she had thrown him over in a fit of wretched 
miserable pride, and for the sake of being^ 
called ' my lady !' She put a brave front 
on it, but she felt as if she could have 
flung herself at his feet and craved for 
pardon. Did she love this man she was 
to marry? She could not answer that 
question, for her heart was telling her that 
it was given to Arthur Keightley. Oh, 
why had she ever gone abroad? Why 
had her father and mother trusted her 
with Aunt Pounsford ? Oh, if she could 
tell Arthur all, and ask him to save 
her! Then she looked at the veil and 
the orange blossoms — it was too late 
now; Arthur himself would despise her 
for such weakness — such double-dyed 
treachery. 

*Yes, I suppose you have done what 
you think was only natural/ he said, * I 
suppose what most women, unless it might 
be one like Georgie Wade, would have 
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done. And yet I had thought better of 
you, Nellie.' 

There was such a tenderness in his 
voice 1 A little more, and she felt as if 
she must tell him all, let him think of her 
as he might. 

*I — I * she faltered; then, speak- 
ing more quickly, went on, 'you have a 
right to despise, Arthur; I deserve it to 
the full.' She was speaking more bravely 
now, as if the lashings of her self-scorn 
gave her strength. * I may call you Arthur 
for this last time V and there was a pitiful 
yearning in her voice as she spoke. * I 
told you I was not good enough for you. 
Oh, if I had been 1 if I had been T she 
cried, with a passion it was difficult to 
repress. She seemed to see all that she 
had lost — and it was too late. 

* I do n t blame you, Nellie. I am sorry 
if I spoke in anger. Perhaps the sacrifice 
I asked was too great. I do n't blame 
you, for perhaps I shall have too much 
need to pity you before long. If it had 
been any other — any other. Oh, my 
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darling I' and he had never uttered the 
words with more tenderness and love than 
now. ' If I could only save you — even in 
spite of yourself I' 

She felt that if he would save her even 
now he might, as if, for one word, she would 
go away with him at once. That was only 
the thought of a moment. 

' When is it to be ?' he said presently, in 
a low tone. 

' In three days' time,' she answered, as if 
she were speaking of her execution rather 
than of her wedding. ' I hope you will 
forget me, Arthur.' 

*I shall never do that. I can't turn 
from one love to another as lightly as Sir 
Brooke Cornill.' 

'Oh, I hope and trust you will meet 
with a girl worthy of j^ou. I never was 
that.' 

' I do n't think you were,' he said, with 
a strange, forced coldness, as if he were 
looking into her heart and analyzing it. 
* I gave you all I had to give you. Well, 
perhaps you gave me your all too, only it 
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was not much, and you could not help it. 
We cannot give what we have not, can we, 
Nellie V 

' Oh, Arthur ! Arthur 1 Do n't speak like 
that. Do you despise me so greatly V 

' No. I do n't despise you. I love you 
still too much, and would give anything to 
be able to help you. But, Nellie !' with a 
heavy sigh, 'the woman I worshipped is 
not the woman I thought her to be.' 

' Ah ! why did you think so highly of 
me?' 

' I could n't help it, dear. You are so 
sweet and fair to look on, and I thought 
the soul must match the face ; and yet — 
and yet — oh, my darling, who was to have 
been the treasure of my life, if I could 
only save you even now !' 

* What do you mean, Arthur ? Save 

me from what ? Not — not ' she paused, 

blushing ; he understood the blush. 

' Not for myself. What has been could 
never be again, if Sir Brooke were to die 
to-morrow. A man has at least a right to 
as much truth as he gives, and if the woman 
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he loves has no truth in her, why, his love 
may last, but his trust can never grow 
again. But I wanted to save you from 
the fate you are rushing on. You do n t 
know, and your father does not know, 
the true character of the man you are to 
marry.' 

* Oh, there are stories and scandals 
everywhere; but that you should believe 
them 1 Arthur, I" had not thought this of 
you.* 

* Well, dear, we'll say no more about 
him. If he is to be your husband, it is 
right you should think well of him. But 
if I could cut off my right hand to save 
you from him, I would do it, Nellie, and 
be content though I never looked upon 
your face again.* 

Then Mrs. Pounsford came in, genial 
^nd majestic. She welcomed Arthur kindly^ 
but yet in a manner that made both Nellie 
and him feel he had no business there. 
She asked after his mother and sisters in 
a manner that was almost patronizing, and 
sat herself down with her bonnet still on. 
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as if resolved that he should not be alone 
with her niece for a minute. 

He took his leave three minutes after 
she had entered the room, however, and 
then she turned to Nellie : 

' He really seems to have behaved very 
well — very well indeed. Of course it must 
be a blow to him, but then he has brought 
it on himself. Did he say much to you 
before I came in V 

' Not much.' 

' I suppose he feels it.' 

* Feels it ! Yes ; and feels what I feel 
myself, that I should never have promised 
myself to Sir Brooke. He says he would 
cut his right hand off, and I believe him, 
sooner than this marriaore should take 
place,' she answered passionately. 

* No doubt it is a great disappointment 
to him,' said Mrs. Pounsford, with benign 
tolerance. 

* No, aunt, you are mistaken,' said Nellie^ 
with a set, stony look on her white face. 
'Arthur Keightley would not have me 
now if I were free this instant. fte 
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despises me too much. And I deserve 
it. Oh, aunt I aunt ! is it too late ? I 
cannot love Sir Brooke as I should ; and 
I feel, though I know it is too late for 
that, that I do love Arthur as much as 
ever. Not that he would ever have me, 
now 1 Not that he would ever take me 
back ! I am not worthy of him. Still, to 
feel free — not to be tied and chained to a 
man for whom I cannot feel as a girl should 
feel for the man whom she is about to 
marry.' 

Then Nellie cried bitterly. Her own 
weakness, her own unworthiness, seemed 
borne in upon her now. Arthurs scorn 
aroused her own, only she felt it tenfold 
She was shamed, humiliated in her own 
eyes even more than in his. Mrs. Pouns- 
ford looked at her with a little alarm, but 
still felt equal to the occasion. 

She rang the bell and summoned Pen^ 
whom ^ she desired to bring her some sal 
"volatile for Miss Mount, who felt a little 
hysterical. She made Nellie drink it, and 
then she sat down by her. 
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* Do you want to be the laughing-stock 
of all Carminster? Mr. Keightley has 
evidently forgotten himself shamefully, and 
behaved with great impertinence. There — 
there — let me hear no more of this. You 
cannot throw off first one lover and then 
another, as you would gloves that don't fit. 
Sir Brooke, above all men, who has shown 
himself so considerate and disinterested, is 
not to be treated in this manner. The in« 
solence of Mr. Keightley is too insufferable I 
To say he would not have you I I never 
heard the like T 

'I deserved it,' moaned Nellie. 'He 
meant what he said, and I deserve it.' 

'I am willing to make some allowance 
for him, but I can make none for you. Thi& 
is such utter folly. Because a man whom 
you have thrown off thinks fit to say very 
unpleasant and ungentlemanly things, such 
as men of his class — though I did think 
better of Mr. Keightley — are apt to say 
when their temper gets the better of them, 
you want to punish yourself by jilting a 
gentleman who has always shown you the 
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utmost respect and consideration. And re- 
member one thing Nellie : even if you had 
discovered your feelings towards Sir Brooke 
were not what you had imagined, it would be 
too late for any such discovery now ; you 
must marry him. There is nothing else for it. 
You have given him your word ; your father 
has given him his. You cannot draw back 
now. I should be ashamed to look you in 
the face — to own you as my niece — if you 
did. After all I have done, after all the 
efforts I have made to bring about a match 
so far above anything you had a right to 
expect, such a return as that would dis- 
grace you in my eyes for ever. But there, 
of course, you meant nothing of the kind. 
That wretched young man has upset you 
with his ravings. Go to your room and 
lie down, and do n't come downstairs till 
you are quite yourself.' 

Mrs. Pounsford almost hustled Nellie 
out of the drawing-room. * If Hannah 
comes home and finds her in this state, slie 
would be quite capable of making John 
break off the match. I do n't think any 
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woman ever had to deal with sach a set of 
incapables as I have. Only let me get 
next Tuesday over, and then I really 
believe 111 go home and take to my bed 
for a week. I feel, every minute, as if I 
should break down, if it were not for the 
strong sense of doing my duty/ 



CHAPTER V. 



IN COLOGNE. 



Out into the warm bright air of the Close^ 
with the sun shining down on the autumn- 
tinted leaves, with the soft warmth and 
gentle radiance of the Indian summer, went 
Arthur Keightley, with the feeling at his 
heart that all was dull and changed, that 
nevermore for him could the light of the 
sun or the beauty of the day be the same. 
And stepping onward, half blinded, it 
seemed to him, byTiis despair, he came across 
the father of the woman whom he had loved 
so well and who had loved him so lightly. 
For a moment the two men stood face to 
face; then John Mount laid his hand 
gravely and sadly on the sleeve of the 
younger man. 
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* You know it all, my lad ? You have 
just come from seeing her V 

Arthur bent his head in answer. It 
seemed to him, just then, as if he could not 
speak. His mouth was parched and dry ; 
he hardly seemed to have the command of 
words. John Mount looked at him very 
sorrowfully. 

* It is the first time,' he said, * in all my 
life, that I have ever been ashamed to look 
another man in the face. My lad, I am 
ashamed to look in yours. But she would 
have her own way, and how could we 
gainsay her ? Do n't fret your heart after 
her. She is my girl ; of course, she is very 
near to me ; but I do not think, after the 
way she has played fast and loose with you, 
that she is worth your caring for. Put her 
out of your heart as soon as may be — put 
her out of your heart.' 

* When I am dead and cold I suppose I 
shall leave off loving her, Mr. Mount,* said 
the young man, as he turned back into the 
grass-plot with the elder one. * But she 
has made her choice, and I must submit. 

VOL. III. 37 
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Only, I do wonder, sir, that you should 
ever have approved that choice. What 
can a girl know of a man's character — 
of the sins that have blackened his 
lifer 

' He has not led the life of a good 
God-fearing man, that is certain,' said 
John Mount. * He is not the man I would 
have chosen for my girl, but I have never 
heard that he has done worse than have 
many others who yet do marry, make good 
husbands, and are well-esteemed. I do not 
know that he has done anything that may 
not be repented of and atoned for ; only,' 
ho added ruefully, • I wish it was with any 
man's daughter but mine he was going to 
lead a new life !' 

* Atone for ! yes, we know a man may 
in many cases make atonement when the 
partner of his sins had never expected, 
never been led to expect, more thatt a 
liberal protector, and an ample provision 
when such protection ceased. But there 
are cases where no atonement is possible 
but marriage with the woman wronged, 
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where she has been led to expect it, where 
«he has had every reason to expect it/ 

'You don't mean to say/ said John 
Mount, 'that the man to whom I have 
promised my daughter is in such a position 
-as this ? That any woman living has such 
a hold over him ? I have been hard-pushed, 
as it is, to give my consent to his having 
her, but I would never have given that 
•consent at all if I had known of anything 
so bad as this. Where is this woman ? 
Why does n't she come forward V 

' Perhaps because she has lost all heart 
and hope of ever being righted. Perhaps 
because she thinks that the facts of her 
miserable story are too well known, and 
that Sir Brooke CorniU's future bride and 
her people are perfectly aware of his ante- 
<;edents. I dont think this myself, Mr. 
Mount. I have thought that if you did 
know all, you would sooner see your 
daughter in her grave, than married to 
this man * 

' IVe been near thinking that, as it is, 
without knowing *' all," ' said John Mount 
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sadly. 'Do you think I ever had any 
craze to see my daughter " My Lady" ? 
Her mother and I were glad enough to 
give her to you; and whether you had 
worked up your way to be Lord Chancellor 
and given her a better title than this 
fellow's ancestors have given him, or taken 
her, as you wanted to do some time back, 
over your father's shop, that you might do 
a son's duty by him, we were ready to give 
her to you. My wife and I would have 
liked you as our son, Arthur Keightley. 
It is too late now,' he said ; and there was 
a wistfulness in his tone as if he would 
have been glad to be assured that it was 
not too late ; ' for anything of that.' 

^ Yes, it is too late,' said the younger 
man, almost solemnly. ' I will go and see 
if this woman, who claims to have a prior 
right to your would-be son-in-law, will come 
forward ; but whether or no, Elinor Mount 
is lost to me. She must have mistaken 
her feelings woefully, or she would never 
have promised to become my wife — per- 
haps, out of all this wretched tangle, the 
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one good may come^ she has found her 
mistake out in time.' 

There was a little further talk between 
the two men, and then Arthur rose and 
went on his way. He had to reach Dover 
in time for the night-boat for Brussels, and 
only just succeeded in doing so ; then he 
had to make his way by the earliest train 
available for Cologne. There was plenty 
of time for thought when once he was in 
the train. Should he be in time to save 
the girl he had loved, did still love, from 
marriage with one who, to his thinking, 
deserved one name — that of villain ? Mr. 
Mount had promised that if he received 
a telegram or letter stating that Arthur 
was on his way with the unhappy lady of 
whom he had spoken, the marriage should 
be deferred. 

But Arthur had an indefinite dread of 
Mrs. Pounsford and of her many resources. 
John Mount might be overruled. Nellie 
might even be persuaded by her aunt to 
dispense with her father's presence at the 
<;eremony. Come what, come would, he 
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must lose no time in being ready with his 
witness in two days, if possible. 

For himself he had no hope. There was 
a great tenderness, a great pity, for Nellie ; 
but love, the passionate love that he had 
felt, seemed dead within him. He had 
told her father that Nellie had been mis- 
taken in him ; but, in truth, it was he wha 
had been mistaken in her. He had thousrht 
she was one of the noblest of young woman- 
hood — loyal and steadfast, true to the very 
core, and lo I she had been weak and vain, 
'unstable as water;' sweet and lovable 
many men might think her still, but he 
could never be of them. He would do his 
utmost to protect her, in spite of herself — to 
save her from the misery, the degradation 
that marriage with such an one as Sir 
Brooke Cornill would be; but he could 
never think of her again as his wife, the 
woman whom, of all others, he could put his 
faith and trust in. All that was at an end ; 
and yet, in another way, Elinor, weak, 

wayward as she had been, was more 
tenderly cherished than ever. It was the 
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old story, though in another form, of the 
mother's love given in largest and fullest 
measure to the ailing or erring child. 

Women have such love as Arthur 
Keightley's where a man has lowered 
himself irretrievably, and a great and in- 
finite pity takes the place of the honour 
and reverence they had formerly given. 
But it is not often a man goes on, like 
Arthur Keightley, loving still the woman 
he feels he can take to himself never- 
more. 

When he was in the train he took out a 
letter which he had received yesterday 
morning, just one hour after he had heard 
of Elinor Mount's approaching marriage 
with Sir Brooke Cornill. He had shown 
this letter to Mr. Mount, and he had 
said, when he gave it back, * Poor soul ! 
If her story is true, God forbid my girl 
should take her place; but, Arthur, you 
know as well as I do that a man may have 
as much to complain of at a woman's hands 
as she at his. When two sinners go wrong 
together, it is hard to say which has first led 
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the other astray. But if indeed Sir Brooke 
has promised to make the writer of this 
his wife^ and if she can give you more 
proof than her bare word, why then I have 
done with him ; and, if I had known things 
were as bad as this letter makes out, he 
should never have had child of mine. But, 
as things are, I think they have gone 
too far. I doubt whether Nellie would 
think it fair to him to draw back, now. It 
is not as if we had believed that he had 
always been a man of a pure life. He 
himself has told me otherwise. That was 
why I was so glad to have done with him 
when he first came after Nellie. But he 
came again, and there seemed as if there 
could be no doubt of his sincerity. And I 
believed that he meant well, and that his 
follies — sins, one must call them — were 
things of the past ; and there are so few 
men's lives that will bear looking into. 
Perhaps I was weak when I gave my 
consent at last, but it was with no goodwill 
of mine I gave it.' 

The purport of this letter, written hur 
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riedly, was to tell Arthur Keightley, as 
one interested in Miss Elinor Mount, with 
whose approaching marriage with Sir 
Brooke Cornill the writer had but that 
day become acquainted, of sundry facts 
which ought to prevent such a marriage, 
and imploring him, if possible, to prevent 
or delay the ceremony till ho had seen or 
communicated with the writer. Then there 
were sundry statements, which might, or 
might not, be true, and which it was 
Arthur Keightley's intention to verify, if 
possible. 

After a hurried meal at the station 
restaurant, he went into the city. Past 
the cathedral — finished at last — through 
the Hoch Strasse, teeming with life, 
the busiest street, surely, in all Europe ; 
past the dififerent places where the world- 
famous scent is to be procured ; through 
the great square, turned for the nonce into 
a market-place, where heaps of brown- 
cheeked pears and ruddy apples were for 
sale, and the grim old houses looked down 
on the changing life be^ow, as they had 
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looked down for centuries. Insects of the 
day that we are, the inanimate places we 
rear mock us with their durability. Honest 
thrift, greed of gain, fair trading, cheating^ 
barter — these were all at work beneath the 
old palace of the Kaiser Charles, just aa 
they had been when he looked down from 
its windows ; and near at hand was the 
tragedy, always fresh in its sorrow and its 
shame, wrought by a woman's folly and a 
man's perfidy. 

Nothing new under the sun — nothing^ 
new ! The sinner had sinned her sin, and 
she had to dree her weird, as thousands of 
such sinners have incurred a like penalty 
and paid it. But this sinner, at leasts 
seemed prepared not to suffer dumbly, or,, 
if she could not redress her wrongs, 
without some effort to smite her fellow* 
sinner. 

He found the place he sought after a 
little time. A small hotel in an obscure 
street near the Hoch Strasse, evidently 
little frequented by English. Perhaps 
that reason, and the fact of its cheap- 
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nesSy had induced the object of his search 
to stay there. The landlady, a stout, 
heavy-faced German, looked at him with 
the faintest shadow of suspicion on her 
stolid face when he asked for Mrs. Phipps. 
Evidently Mrs. Phipps was not in the 
habit of receiving visitors, but that she 
paid her way was also evident by the 
civility of the answer that Mrs. Phipps 
was staying there, and was now in the 
house. 

Arthur tendered his card with a request 
that it might be taken up to the lady ; the 
bit of pasteboard seemed to cause even 
more surprise than the fact that Mrs. 
Phipps had a visitor; but a waiter, as 
stout and as stolid as the landlady, carried 
up the card, and presently came down and 
said that Madame Phipps would be pleased 
to see the Herr. 

It was all in German : evidently they 
knew little French, and less English. It 
was well for Arthur that his acquaintance 
with modern languages was at least equal 
to his knowledge of ancient, otherwise he 
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might not have found it so easy to obtain 
admittance to the lady he was in search ot 
As it was, he followed Franz, the waiter^ 
up some dirty uncarpeted stairs, through 
passages with a strong flavour of tobacco 
and onions pervading them, through a bare, 
comfortless-looking salle-d-mangery where 
two or three Teutons sat drinking beer 
and smoking ; up more unsavoury stairs, 
and then they stopped at the door of a 
room where, in answer to Franz's* knock, a 
female voice said, * Herein T — then in 
English, for the visitor s benefit, * Come in T 

Arthur Keightley entered, and, as he 
removed his hat, saw a lady — thin, tall, 
pale, in a faded black dress, shabby and 
worn — advancing to him. Her surround- 
ings were as poor as her dress. The room 
was warmed by the usual white stove — 
there was that amount of comfort — but the 
furniture was of the plainest, and in one of 
the two small beds the chamber held he 
saw the face of a little girl, evidently 
seriously ill. 

Withal the occupant of the room was 
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evidently a lady : the voice was refined, 
and the manner well-bred, with which she 
welcomed him. 

' You are very good to come/ she said ; 
* I hardly dared hope as much. Will you 
sit down here by the window ? My little 
girl will be less disturbed by our conversa- 
tion if she does not see us/ 

' I am sorry/ Arthur began. 

' Oh, you are very good ; but she will 
get better — she must get better,' was the 
answer, given in a low tone, but with feverish 
eagerness. ' I have lost her brother ; I 
have lost every friend in this world; I 
have lost wealth, position — everything but 
her, and I can't lose her* No, no ! that 
would be impossible. She will get well : 
it is only a case of rest, and time, and care 
— the English doctor here, and he is very 
skilful, says that. Now, about this mar- 
riage. Will you tell me, is it really true 
that Miss Mount, who, I heard not so 
long ago, was to be your wife, is now to 
marry Sir Brooke Cornill V 

* So it is said. Will you tell me more 
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fully than you have done here your reasons 
for wishing to prevent such a marriage, 
and let me know what the means are with 
which you hope to prevent it V 

Then there came a woeful story, with part 
of which Arthur was already acquainted ; 
for the faded woman before him, with not 
a trace of youth or beauty left, had been a 
county belle but twelve years back. His 
friend Hailsham remembered her when he 
was a schoolboy, and she the handsomest 
girl in the country-side — the girl whom 
his sisters admired and envied, for whom 
his elder brother was suspected of enter- 
taining a hopeless passion, and who had 
married, before she was out of her teens, 
ft man old enough to be her grandfather, 
and with but one qualification for a hus- 
band — ^his wealth. 

Then there had come a mystery : she 
•disappeared from the social stage — none 
knew how. There was no public scandal, 
no exposure in the public papers ; and Mr, 
Langton, her husband, had gone quietly to 
the Continent, then returned, and lived his^ 
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life in the place he had bought for himself 
when he had retired from business, much as 
he had lived it before he had chosen to buy 
a wife for himself. There were whispers 
and surmises, of course, and Sir Brooke 
CornilVs name was mixed up in them ; but 
nothing was proved, and by-and-by Made- 
line Phipps was forgotten, or only spoken 
of ' as men speak of the dead.' 

The story was made clear, now. She 
had left her home with Sir Brooke, and he 
had promised her that as soon as the law 
would set her free she should be his wife* 
Perhaps he might have kept his word if 
the chance had been given him of doing 
so at the date he had expected ; but Mr. 
Langton never sued for a divorce. He 
had no wish, himself, to marry again ; and 
this was the revenge he took on the wife 
who had wronged him. So the soi-disant 
Mrs. Phipps — she had resumed her maiden 
name — ^lived quietly in the Channel Islands, 
or sometimes visited the Continent, when 
money was plentiful and he cared for her 
feociety, with Sir Brooke. 
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He had promised again and yet again 
that at her husband's death he would right 
her, and she had waited on and on till at 
last the death so long hoped for came, and 
she found how worthless were the promises, 
she had built on. It was too late for 
marriage now, Sir Brooke said ; marriage 
would never make their boy legitimate or 
entitle him to take his father's place. 
Things must go on as they were. 

Then the pride, the better nature of the 
woman, revolted. Things should not so go 
on. She would work her fingers to the 
bone, but she would bring up her children 
stainless, and without further help from 
the father who had so wronged them 
and her. This lasted a time ; but just a» 
her resources were failing Sir Brooke 
wrote to her to come to him. He was at 
Brussels, ill and alone. Would she come 
to him ^ would she nurse him as she had 
done once before 1 and he would make every 
amends possible. Once more she trusted » 
once more to be deceived. She nursed 
him through a long, tedious illness : he had 
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faith in her nursing, and it was justified. 
She placed her little girl at a pension in 
Bonn, and when Sir Brooke was suflS- 
ciently recovered they went on the Rhine, 
with the view of travelling by easy stages- 
ito Switzerland, 

' Then, I saw my fate as soon as he set 
eyes on Miss Mount. I knew nothing — 
honour, conscience, pity — would come be- 
tween Sir Brooke and his desire* If Miss 
Mount were still free — if earth or hell (he 
and I had little to do with heaven) could 
help him win her, she would be won, and 
my children and I might be left to perish, 
for aught he cared. However, I had a 
little hope when we parted. I had learned 
from the woman with them that they were 
going on to Wiesbaden ; and instead we 
.fioon met them at the Swiss Baden, to 
which Sir Brooke had been ordered. My 
firm belief is that Mrs. Pounsford would 
never have thought of the place if she had 
not known that Sir Brooke was going 
there. But she meant to marry him to 
hex niece from the first. I saw my doom 
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in her eyes as well as in his. What did 
she care for his sin — his vileness — so lon^ 
as he could make the girl " My Lady " ? 
while for mine — why, the pious hypocrite 
would turn her eyes away if she only saw 
me I I have seen her withdraw her skirts 
from the touch of my innocent boy whea 
we met her once in -the public gardens.* 

She spoke all along very softly, and her 
tones were the well-modulated, refined ones 
of a well-educated woman ; but the intense 
hatred, the loathjing, the scorn, the velvety 
accents conveyed of Mrs. Pounsford would 
have astounded the serene nature of that 
good lady, whose calm, placid creed was 
that there was nobody in the world worth 
either the trouble of hating or of quarrelling 
with, 

' There would never be such sinners as 
Sir Brooke if it were not for such saints as 
Mrs. Pounsford,' she said. 

' May you not be mistaken ?' asked 
Arthur. 

He was, as a rule, gentle and kind to all 
women ; but just now it would have been 
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hard for him to have been either to Mrs. 
Pounsford. Still, he wanted to soothe the 
poor lost soul before him, and she might 
have fancied slights where none were 
meant. 1 

She smiled bitterly. 

'Mrs. Pounsford knows everything. It 
was a desperate step — but I was growing 
desperate, and I found an opportunity of 
speaking to her maid. That demure little 
Pen — the quintessence of respectability 
embodied in a waiting-woman — ^was not 
above taking a douceur from me when I 
had told her my story, and urged her to 
repeat it to her mistress. And that she 
had earned the wage I paid her, I saw in 
her mistress's eyes the next time I met 
her. 

* Well, my boy fell ill — he was always 
delicate — and I had been so absorbed in 
his father that perhaps I had not given 
him the attention I should have done. Sir 
Brooke made that an excuse for leaving 
me at Baden. When I urged him even 
then to right me, there was the old excuse 

38—2 
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—a marriage in such a place would draw 
attention, and make my position uncomfort- 
able. There would have been no scandal. 
My position ever since I returned to him 
had been that of nurse. I called myself a 
distant relative, taking charge of him in 
his illness. If any attention had been 
attracted by our marriage, it would only 
have been thought that he was making his 
nurse a generous return for her devotion, 
and securing her services for the future. 
He left me some money, but he only wrote 
twice, each letter, however, conveying an 
assurance that what I asked for should be 
given me as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted. I suppose he was afraid of my 
following him to Interlachen, or he might 
have worded his letters more carefully. 
They will be pleasant reading for Miss 
Mount. Will yen see them ? Here are 
others. But let me tell you just how we 
came here. 

*My boy died at Baden. Well, per- 
haps that was better than to grow up 
ashamed of his mother, and resentful of 
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the wrong his father had done him. I 
took what comfort I could to myself from 
that thought.' She spoke in a hard, dry 
tone now. Arthur felt that she was putting 
a pressure on herself; and she went on, 
* I came to Bonn, and there I found my 
other child ailing much as her brother had 
been, but not so bad ; I brought her away, 
thinking English sea-air would be the best 
for her ; but we could get no further than 
this. She became worse — her father knows 
it, but he makes no sign. It is a poor 
place ; but we are poor. I had heard of 
you from that woman Pen. She had her 
fits of communicativeness, and I thought 
you might still have regard enough for 
Miss Mount to wish to save her, even at 
the last, from being the wife of Sir Brooke 
Cornill. Now, read these letters, and see 
how true a gentleman — how honourable a 
man — is he who seeks her.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



GEORGIE TO THE RESCUE. 



Arthur read the letters submitted to him, 
and it is enough to say that they bore out 
the story of the unhappy woman before 
him to the full. He bit his lips as he 
read. 

' The lying cur 1 To play fast and loose 
with one woman while trying his best to 
become the husband of another. Will you 
trust these letters with me V he said pre- 
sently. ' I think Mr. Mount would never 
give his daughter to the writer when he 
has once seen them.' 

'You may take copies — here — ^but I 
do n't part with them. Would not Mr. 
Mount believe your word V 

^He would ; but I believe nothing short of 
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the perusal of these letters as they are — ^nay, 
the hearing from your own lips the circum- 
stances under which they were addressed 
to you — would make Mrs. Pounsford 
Acknowledge their genuineness. Her belief 
in them is quite another matter ; and Mrs^ 
Pounsford's influence over her niece is very 
great. I wish you could come to England 
with me.' 

'That is impossible. If I could leave 
my child in good hands, I might venture ; 
she is out of danger, but a foreign nurse 
would frighten her ; and if I did know of 
an English one, how should I know whether 
I could trust her ? 

' The letters alone — the original ones, 
would do much — I think, would do every- 
thing with Mr. Mount ; but, remember, I 
cannot say of my own knowledge that they 
are in Sir Brooke's writing. I fully be- 
lieve it, madam, just as I fully believe your 
unhappy story. But that would not con- 
tent Mrs. Pounsford. And if Mr. Mount, 
on the strength of my belief in their 
genuineness, were to break off the marriage. 
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his sister is fully capable of bringing it oiy 
again as soon as her niece is of age.' 

* And you have no influence yourself 
over Miss Mount V asked the other, with a- 
little curiosity. 

' None whatever/ was the grave, sadj 
answer ; ' all that is past and gone. If I 
save her, it is for her own sake, not for 
mine. But I would give a great deal to- 
save her, madam. Can you not help me V 

* No further than by letting you copy 
those letters. Do n't you see, if I part with 
them, I give you up just my all — the only 
hold I have over Sir Brooke V 

* You may be sure I would return them 
as soon as they had served their purpose.' 

* Accidents may happen. You may 
be blown up on the railway; you may 
be drowned crossing the Channel. And 
I like you, Mr. Keightley ; you look 
a kind man. And if you have given 
up all hope of winning Miss Mount for 
your wife, and yet are bent on saving her, 
you must be a better one than I have ever 
yet known. But still, I can t trust you^ 
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Do you think I am a woman likely to 
have much trust in any man ? If I part 
with these letters, I give up my last hold 
on Sir Brooke. And it*s a hard truths 
but il faut vivre — I have not the strength 
or the courage I had, either. I told the 
father of my children I would keep them 
myself sooner than live with him unless 
he made me his wife. And I am poorer 
now even than I was then. The prospects 
that I had of obtaining pupils have gone. 
Well, it will seem dreadful to you, shame- 
less in the extreme to Mrs. Pounsford, 
for a woman to go into court, and say, 
" This man has wronged me to the utter- 
most; but I and my child are starving^ 
As he will not make me his wife, give me 
some compensation for his loss." I ought 
to starve, ought I not, sooner than take 
such a step ? Better that my child should 
go to the workhouse, sooner than her 
mother should so seek the means of her 
subsistence. But, if need be, whether 
Miss Mount becomes Lady Cornill or not, 
I will let the world see the manner of man. 
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she has married. There is nothing but 
these bits of paper between us and starva- 
tion. Sir Brooke knows where his child 
is, he knows what her mother is enduring, 
and he leaves us — as you see/ 

* I will give you any pledge you like 
that if these letters are lost, you shall not 
suflfer in a pecuniary point of view/ said 
Arthur. * Only let me have them ; time 
is very precious.' 

'And these letters are precious, too,' was 
the answer. * No, Mr. Keightley ; you 
may take copies if you please ; or tele- 
j^aph to Mr. Mount to come and judge 
for himself whether or no these letters 
of his would-be son-in-law are genuine; 
but I do n't part with one.' 

The tone in which she spoke was one 
that admitted of no questioning. Arthur 
saw that there would be no persuading her 
to yield. And just then her child required 
her attention, and she was bending over it, 
tending and feeding it like an infant. 
There seemed nothing for it but to tele- 
graph to Mr. Mount, and ask him to come 
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:and judge for himself. * And if he does 
that, that wily old woman is capable of 
hurrying on the marriage before he comes 
back, and then that poor girl is lost for 
ever.' 

He looked on, perplexed and puzzled ; 
and there, in the midst of the great 
market-place, as busy bargaining for pears 
as if her life depended on their cheapness, 
he saw Georgie Wade. She was looking 
well, bright, almost pretty. She seemed 
quite alone, and seemed, too, thoroughly 
able to take care of herself, as self-con- 
tained, self-respecting young English- 
women always are, and to hold her own 
in any foreign land whatever. 

She did not see hira, and he stood look- 
ing on, a little amused at the earnestness 
with which she was making her bargain, 
and for a moment the perplexities pressing 
on him were forgotten. He went up to 
her just as she had taken and paid for half 
a dozen of the largest and juiciest from 
the market-woman, * Kann ich etwas flir 
.Sie tragen V 
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She turned quickly ; then a flush, that 
might have told some men more than she- 
would have cared for their knowing, but 
that told him nothing, passed over her 
face. But she gave him one of her 
brightest smiles, and held out her hand. 

* I am so glad to see you,* she said^. 
with a pleasant frankness ; * but you are 
the last person I should have thought- 
of seeing here.' 

* I can say the same to you,' he said, 
as he relieved her of some of her pur- 
chases, having an outer coat with a pocket 
in it. * What ever brought you to market 
at Cologne to-day V 

* The steamboat from Bonn. I am stay- 
ing there with my married sister. My 
brother-in-law is in India, you know. She 
is residing there for a time, with the view 
of improving her children in German. 
And I want the pears for the little ones- 
Have you stowed them all away ? That 
means you will come back with me to- 
Bonn and have some English tea with mjr 
sister. But how came you here V 
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* Ah ! that is a longer story than yours, 
^nd a sadder one ; perhaps not one that I 
^should tell a young lady at all. But I 
4im perplexed, and hardly know where to 
look for help; and of all the women I 
have ever known, Miss Wade, you seem 
to me the most helpful.' 

• Thank you. I hope I shall deserve 
j'our good opinion when I have heard your 
«tory. Now, please tell it me.' 

Down the Hoch Strasse they went, 
through the bustling, busy crowd, that 
«eems to be for ever flowing on. And 
then they came presently to the cathedral, 
^nd Georgie turned in there, 

' We shall be quiet here, at least,' she 
«aid ; * and you can rest. You seem very 
tired now I look at you.' 

Indeed, he was tired, with the journey 
4U[id the want of sleep, and then the vexa- 
turn and the perplexity that were now 
besetting him. He felt glad of the rest 
and the quiet, and Georgie's pleasant 
voice and face acted like a charm on him. 
As he looked on her he thought, ' What a 
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pity she is n't pretty ! But, pretty or no^ 
he will be the luckiest fellow in the world 
who has her for a wife T 

'Now tell roe your story/ she said,, 
softly. 

^ It seems hardly the place for it. And 
it's a story I shrink from telling you. But 
if you are to help, you must be told. And 
you w^ould help me if you could, if only 
for the sake of Nellie Mount.' 

*Yesr she said, sharply. * What of 
herr 

* She is going to be married the day 
after to-morrow — unless I can show good 
reason to the contrary — ^to Sir Brooke 
CorniU.' 

* That is terrible I He is not a good 
man ; anything but that. And you V 

* She has passed out of my life, whether 
she shares her own with Sir Brooke or 
not. Still, for her own sake, for the sake 
of what has been, I wish to save her from 
what can only be a wretched fate.' 

His lips quivered for a moment; then 
he went on, and, as briefly as might be,. 
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narrated the interview of the morning, and 
his own position. 

' I see/ Georgie observed, when he had 
finished. *Mrs. Phipps cannot leave her 
child, unless in trustworthy hands, and 
she does not know where to find such ; 
and she is afraid to trust you with the 
letters, which, after all, would, alone, not 
be so convincing as if she were their 
bearer.' 

*That is it, exactly. If I could only 
take this unhappy lady herself, I should 
feel sure of success. But there's the^ 
child.' 

Georgie seemed lost in meditation. 

* Time is flying,' remarked Arthur pre- 
sently. * I ought to be wiring to Mr. 
Mount.' 

' Not for a few minutes. Then you may 
be able to wire that you are coming with 
Mrs. Phipps. I wonder whether she 
would trust me with the child V 

' You, Miss Wade I But that is im- 
possible I' 

*0h, I am a good nurse. Low fever^ 
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_you say. My little sister Mattie was 
given over by the doctors with the same 
•complaint, but / brought her through. 
They were honest men — our own family 
medico and the great gun who came in 
•every day and looked solemn — for they 
both said it was to my nursing more than 
io their skill Mattie owed her life. It was 
■a pity, they added, I was not obliged to 
turn nurse for the sake of a living. And 
I've seen plenty of low fevers since. One 
is always coming across them, you know, 
if one goes much amongst the London 
poor.' 

* But the circumstances,' said Arthur 
«lowly; *I think your sister or Lady Wade 
herself ' 

* Oh, I shall tell my sister, of course, 
where I am going ; and as to mamma — 
well, you know, Mr. Keightley, she has 
given me up as incorrigible, and lets me 
take my own way, pretty well. Besides, 
girls are not, thank Heaven I fenced in as 
they were in her time. We say many 
things besides prunes and prisms.' 
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*But I must consider Lady Wade and 
the Judge. What would your father say 
if I were to introduce you to this most un- 
happy lady V 

*He'd say you did the wisest thing 
possible, both for her and for Nellie Mount. 
My dear Mr. Keightley, papa and I under- 
stand each other. He lets me go my own 
way very freely, because he sees it is the only 
way in which I can lead a life of any use to 
others, or any pleasure to myself. And 
he likes my way — he does, indeed, and 
sympathizes with it ; it is so different with 
him and mamma. Poor mamma, she gives 
me up asi incorrigible, and comforts her- 
self with her other four daughters 1' 

' If I only dared do what you propose ; 
but — but you understand — it is not the 
child ; it is the bringing you in contact with 
the child's mother.' 

* Poor mother 1 We will put her sin out 
of our thoughts when we go to speak to 
her about the little one. How many such 
women do you think I have come across 
in my time, Mr. Keightley? Unwedded 

VOL. III. 39 
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mothers, but with children that one cannot 
leave to perish ? And shall I turn from this * 
mother because she was a lady — one of my 
own class, who, as such, if there was less 
excuse for her fall, must surely feel that fall 
so much the more/ 

She spoke in low tones, as befitted the 
place in which they were ; but something 
in her eyes, and the tremulous quiver of 
her lips, made the man by her side think 
of the poet's legend of the city, and the 
angel who reached out her hand to save 
the sinner whose sacrifice was to inaugurate 
the opening of the great cathedral in 
which they were. Was it all a myth, that 
legend? Sitting there, the centuries seemed 
to roll back : he heard through the peal of 
the organ, now resounding through the 
aisle, the shouts and clamour of the crowd 
without as they pushed the poor trembling 
scapegoat within its door. 

* Oh, men of Cologne ! 
What I was ye have known.' 

Ah, the men knew the sin I The paen 
who were hunting the victim down — the 
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men who were as wicked and mirfgnteou» 
AS herself; but it was the angel, whos^ 
only consciousness of sin was that the 
sinner must be saved and helped, who 
stretched out the right hand to save the 
perishing one from utter perdition. 

He was brought back in a moment to the 
needs of the present day, to the fact that 
the great cathedral had outlived all those 
human emmets, and countless generations 
of others — back to the consciousness of the 
fact that, for every-day purposes, a good 
lielpful living woman is much better than 
either angel or Madonna carved in stone — 
by Georgie Wade saying : 

' Now, Mr. Keightley, there is really rio 
time to be lost if we are to be of any service 
to Mrs. Phipps, and through her to Nellie ; 
so take jne to her at once, if you I please, 
and when we have arranged aflfairs with 
her, I will go to Bonn to fetcK a few little 
matters, and tell my sister she will have to 
dispense with my society for two or three 
days/ 

39—2 



CHAPTER VII. 

GEORGIE HAS HER WAY. 

It was a question to Arthur Keightlejr 
whether or not Mrs. Phipps would receive 
Georgie Wade after all if she knew of her 
arrival beforehand ; and, on the other hand, 
he shrank from taking a visitor to her, un- 
introduced. Therefore, when he had brought 
Miss Wade up as far as the dingy salle-d- 
manger, he sent up his card again with this 
message pencilled on it— ^ May I bring a 
friend up with me, who may help us out of 
our difBculties V 

He judged it wisest not to let her know 
the sex of the person, unless she chose to 
ascertain for herself by questioning the 
bearer of the card. She did n't do so, how- 
ever ; but sent the card back with ' Yes,^ 
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written in answer to his question, and he 
went upstairs with Georgie, whom he 
ushered into the room, with : 

*My friend Miss Wade, Mrs. Phipps, 
who is ako a very intimate friend of Miss 
Mount/ 

The two ladies bent in mutual recogni- 
tion, just as they might have done in 
any drawing-room in Kensington. Then 
Georgie stepped up to the child^ who 
lay half sleeping, half awake, and bent 
over her. The little one opened its eyes, 
and Georgie smiled down, gently smooth- 
ing back the ruffled hair that had fallen 
over its face. The child smiled — perhaps 
because Georgie's face was a happier one 
to look on than its own poor mother's — 
and Georgie then, taking the thin small 
fingers in hers, said : 

^ I have come to help mamma make you 
well and strong again. Now try and go to 
sleep while I talk to her about it.' 

The poor mother looked on a little 
jealously. Who was this stranger to whom 
her child turned so readily ? 
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Georgie went up to her. 

* Mr. Keightley has been telling me how- 
anxious you are to befriend Miss Mount — 
she is a great friend of mine. I should be 
80 glad if I could assist you in doing so. 
Will you trust me with your child while 
you go with him to England ? I know it 
is a great deal to ask, but indeed I 7nai/ 
be trusted. I nursed my little sister suc- 
cessfully through such an illness as Mr. 
Keightley describes this to be — low fever^ 
he tells me. It has turned, I see; and 
she is on the mend. I have had a great 
deal to do with illness both in my own 
home and in others. I am sure I could 
undertake the charge of your child ; 
and it would be the salvation of Elinor 
Mount if you were to go to England at 
once.' 

Mrs. Phipps looked at the speaker with 
a little surprised curiosity. Then she 
flushed painfully. How much of her story 
did the other know ? If all were clear, 
could she stand there to speak to her on 
equal grounds as one lady to another — as 
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one woman tp another woman ? She said, 
seriously, 

* This is no place for you. Miss Wade. 
You do not know what you are asking. 
It is not as if you were nursing my little 
one in a gentleman's house in England — 
but here ! You do n't know the incon- 
veniences, the discomfort of illness in a 
cheap foreign hotel like this.' 

* Oh, I can imagine them ; but they 
would be very bearable for a few days ; and 
I speak German tolerably well, so I should 
be able to make myself understood. If 
you only knew the places in which I have 
nursed, Mrs. Phipps, you would think this 
a paradise of comfort.' 

Mrs. Phipps turned to Arthur. 

* The young lady hds friends, doubtless. 
What would they say to her coming here V 

There was more in her tone than in the 
words. The tone said plainly, * What 
would the friends of a well-connected, well- 
brought-up young lady say to her coming 
here to take my place — to nurse my 

child r 
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He answered both tone and words. 

'Miss Wade's friends are pretty well 
accustomed, I expect, to let her go her own 
way — knowing very well that that way is 
sure to be a safe and good one, though, as 
she says, it often takes her into far worse 
places than this. As to her nursing, you 
need have no fear — I would trust my own 
mother in Miss Wade's hands, if she were 
in need of a nurse, with more confidence 
than I should with any certificated nurse 
in the kingdom.' 

'But the discomforts and — and — oh, 
Mr. Keightley, you know what I mean,* 
she said, in a low tone, full of suppressed 
emotion. ' I feel I could trust her ; but 
have T a right, for my own ends, to avail 
myself of her kindness ? You know that 
a worse taint than that of leprosy rests 
upon the child she wishes to nurse.' 

'That taint would never affect Miss 
Wade. She goes anywhere, and she does 
whatever seems to her right to do ; and 
because it is right, and because it is her 
work to help and save wherever possible. 
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nobody thinks anything she can do is odd 
or even peculiar.' 

* Would you let your own sister do what 
Miss Wade is asking to be allowed to 
dor 

Arthur almost laughed outright. 

* No ! for they would n't be of the 
slightest use in such a strait as this. My 
sisters are very good girls, but they can't 
go out of their grooves. Miss Wade is 
something altogether different ; and it is 
not for your sake alone that she is so de- 
sirous to help you — she loves Elinor Mount 
very dearly, and she knows something of 
Sir Brooke.* 

Mrs. Phipps flushed and trembled. 

' I should like to do it,' she said, after a 
pause, * if I thought it would not be in- 
juring her. I have no fear of leaving my 
child with her. Look what friends they 
are already.* 

The little one had turned on her side 
now, and, with one hand under her thin, 
pale cheek, had given the other to G eorgie, 
and, with a smile on her lips, was sinking 
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cff into sleep. Georgie came gently from 
her towards the mother. 

* There is no time to be lost if you want 
to be in England by to-morrow night, Mrs. 
Phipps ; and, as you love your own child^ 
have a little pity for Elinor Mount, who 
knows no more than does that child of the 
character of the man she is about to marry. 
Will you let me take your place ? In a 
couple of hours, at furthest, I shall be back 
here with what few necessaries I require. 
That will give you time to make your 
arrangements ; and when I return, a few 
minutes will suffice for you to give me 
directions as to medicine, diet, the doctor's 
orders — everything shall be fully attended 
to. Do n't be afraid for your child.' 

* I am only afraid for you, Miss Wade,* 
was the answer, given with down-dropped 
eyes. ' Do you know all you undertake ? 
Do you know all the risk you run?' 

* I run no risk,' was the quiet answer. 
* You would understand that, Mrs. Phipps, 
if you knew a little more of the life I lead 
when at home in London.' 
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' There is no iime to be lost/ said Arthur 
to Mrs. Phipps. ' If we are to be of any 
service, we must be at Dover to-morrow 
night, in Carminster the morning after ; 
and Miss Wade and you have each your 
preparations to make/ 

' I am going to see about mine at once/ 
said Georgie, taking consent for granted. 
* I shall be back in less than the two hours^ 
Mrs. Phipps.' 

* Is it right to take her at her word ? Oh^ 
Mr. Keightley, judge for me !' said the 
other, looking at Arthur. 

' It is right/ he said firmly. ' Now, shall 
I go and leave you to make ready? 
Do n't trouble yourself about Miss Wade. 
She will be as much at home here in ten 
minutes as if she had been staying for a 
twelvemonth. Only look to yourself and 
the child. And is there anything I can 
get for you ? Have you warm wraps for 
the journey ? No ? Ah, I'll see to that ! 
You will see me back in less than the two 
hours, for Miss Wade is sure to be punctual. 
And/ hesitatingly, ' can I help you in any 
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other way ? This long illness must have 
been expensive/ 

She motioned a refusaL 

' No, no ; I have not come to that yet, 
Mr. Keightley. I have some small means 
still left, though they want husbanding. 
But I thank you/ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE WEDDING DAY. 



The quietest wedding involves a great loss^ 
of quietness. Mr. and Mrs. Mount had 
settled in their own minds that their 
daughter was to be married with as little 
pomp and ceremony as possible, that the 
wedding-breakfast was to include only their 
own family, and that as few people as^ 
possible were to know the exact day when 
the wedding was to take place. But every-^ 
body in Carminster had known it for some 
days before, and the Cathedral was as full, 
as Mrs. Johnson said indignantly, 'as if 
the bride were to come from the Palace or 
the Deanery.' Mrs. Johnson herself had 
not gone there, but she had sent her con- 
fidential maid — who in her way was quite 
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as useful and as trusted as Pen — and this 
staid personage was to bring back full par- 
ticulars of all she saw, which she did : and 
of all she did not see also. 

For though the bridegroom with his 
best man was waiting in Carminster 
Cathedral ten minutes, at least, before the 
bride could be expected to put in an ap- 
pearance ; and though he waited till hope 
failed, and the ceremonial hours were past, 
no bride and her maidens came floating up 
the aisles of the old grey Cathedral — 
thanks, perhaps, to a conversation which 
took place in an older and a grander one on 
the other side of the sea. 

There was a stir in John Mount's house 
€arly in the morning. The maids were 
fluttered and giggling — all but Pen, who 
always rose to an important occasion, and 
had begun in good time to dress her mis- 
tress, so that she might have ample time 
to assist at the toilette of the bride. Mrs. 
Pounsford might have seen sixty odd 
years, but her toilettes were still important 
things. And she had no intention of dis- 
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gracing her niece by her appearance on 
this important day, and she shone forth in 
all the lustre of the richest bronze satin, 
and Mechlin that a real duchess might 
have worn. 

She looked at herself with some com- 
placency when all was finished. 

* For an old woman, not so bad/ she said. 
And she was right. There was no attempt at 
youth. Everything was rich, handsome, 
good, and matronly. A better-dressed old 
lady never stepped into Carminster Cathe- 
dral than Mrs. Pounsford looked that day. 
What a pity it was that Carminster people 
were not to see her ! 

' I shall always be a wicked old woman. 
Pen,* she said, as she surveyed herself. 
' I shall always take a sinful interest in 
nice clothes and good lace. I really 
feel sometimes as if I should like to be 
buried in point de Venise, and, if I were 
dying, I should like to see the last new 
fashions. Well, you must go now. Pen 1 
I'll read the Marriage Service to compose 
myself while I am waiting.' 
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She took up her ivory-bound prayer- 
book, but reading was impossible. 

'At lastl' she said in a kind of quiet 
ecstacy, and felt fully and piously satis- 
fied with herself. Her conscience never 
troubled her, though she went to church 
every Sunday. She had told not a few 
fibs and practised not a few artifices to 
bring about this result, but the result was 
achieved. Success is the test of merit, and 
Mrs. Pounsford had won success. 

* It has been a very hard struggle/ she 
said, pensively, ' and it has cost me a good 
deal every way, but I don't regret it. 
I have done my duty by my brother's, 
child, and she will thank me for it years 
after I am dead and gone. What work I 
have had with John, to be sure ! For a 
man in business — a man who ought to 
know the world, I never met any one so 
difficult to deal with. And, if I don't 
go and see after him, we shall have him 
staying away at the last. It would n't at 
all surprise me if he were to take one of 
his obstinate fits, and refuse to go. He 
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looked like it, this morning. Well, I 
could follow the Queen's example, and give 
Nellie away myself, if it came to that, and 
of course we must set down John's staying 
away to sudden, but not dangerous, illness. 
Bleeding at the nose would do. He was 
subject to that when a boy, and nobody 
could be expected, unless it was the bride- 
groom himself, to go to church in that 
condition. Yes, I think I'll go downstairs 
and look after him.' 

Down she went into the drawing-room, 
and there she found Mrs. Mount, looking 
somewhat troubled. 

' It is a sore thing, Margaret,' she said, 
* to part with one's only child. And yet 
something tells me, at times, that this wed- 
ding is not to be. John is so set against 
it. He seems not able to forgive himself 
for having given his consent. He has an 
uneasy, troubled mind. I doubt much 
whether, when a thing is so begun, it will 
turn out happily.' 

*Well, it is too late now to go back,' 
said Mrs. Pounsford. 'And what reason 

VOL. III. 40 
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John has for talking like that, I can't see. 
I suppose, like you, he is overanxious 
because Nellie is the only one. It is a 
pity you had not half a dozen daughters/ 

* If they hady' was her thought, 'it 
would have killed me outright to have got 
them all married. As to Hannah, she 
could n't get one off her hands if she was 
left to herself. Thank Heaven ! another 
hour, and my work is done with Nellie/ 

At that very moment a knock was 
heard — a loud imperious knock, as of 
some one claiming instant admittance. 
The sound of carriage- wheels had resounded 
through the Close a second before, and, 
looking down from the window, Mrs. 
Pounsford saw one of the flies from the 
station in waiting at her brother s door. 

' Some one to see John on business, I 
suppose ! What a time to choose 1 And 
why do they come here ? Look I — ^people 
are pouring into the Cathedral. S ome of 
the best people, too I Oh, my dears, there 
will be plenty to look at you.* 

This was said to Nellie's bridesmaids. 
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two cousins who had been fetched from a 
long way off for the occasion. But there 
was nobody in Carminster who would have 
been suitable. Ehoda Blount and one of 
the Deanes had been scouted by Mrs. 
Pounsford, and as Georgie Wade was on 
the Continent, she had suggested that 
Lucy and Mary Browne should be had up 
from their father's farm to officiate. Mrs. 
Pounsford had had them once or twice to 
London — taken them to the theatres and 
the Tower, St. Paul's, and Madame Tus- 
saud's — all the regulation sights and shows 
for country cousins, but not to any of 
her friend's receptions ; nor had it been con- 
venient for her to entertain, herself, while 
they stayed with her. They were of 
different stuff altogether from Nellie. But 
they did very well now. They were pretty 
and fresh — Mrs. Pounsford had chosen 
their dresses, Pen had given them the 
finishing strokes this morning, * and their 
being strangers is all the better,' thought 
Mrs. Pounsford, 'for no one will know 
that they are not Sir Brooke's relatives. 

40—2 
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And really they look very passable indeed, 
this morning/ 

The girls fluttered up to the window and 
peered out at the well-dressed people 
crossing the green of the Close, and 
pouring into the Cathedral, to witness the 
show of which they were to form part. 
Mrs. Pounsford, who had peered out 
behind the curtains so discreetly that no one 
could see her, reproved them with her 
usual dignity. 

' You will be seen from below, my dears 
— nothing is more vulgar than to be caught 
looking out of the window. Dear me I 
what is Nellie about ? We shall be late 
at church if she is not quicker. And I 
am longing to see how she looks.' 

' Charming, Mrs. Pounsford. We had 
a peep. Oh, Nellie is just lovely, only a 
little too pale.' 

Mary and Lucy say to each other, * Let 
us go and see what she is about.' 

The girls went upstairs, determined, in 
spite of Mrs. Pounsford, to have a peep 
out of the windows of their own room. 
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which was in the front of the house ; but, as 
they passed Nellie's chamber, they looked 
in and told her Mrs. Pounsford wanted to 
see her. Then they ran upstairs, and had 
a long, delightful look at the good folks 
below, and at the bridegroom and his best- 
man, who just then drove up to the door 
of the Cathedral, and who had to wait a 
little longer there than they had thought 
for. 

Meanwhile, Nellie had made her appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, and Mrs. Pouns- 
ford looked at her critically. 

* She is pale. Surely Pen might have 
managed that somehow? I never did any- 
thing of that sort myself. I do n't approve 
of it. But still, on such an occasion. Pen 
should have known her business better.' 

Her mother went up to the girl and 
took her hand. Nellie turned to her with 
the tears in her eyes and her lips quivering : 

' Mother I mother ! I am going.' 

'Yes, to thy husband, my child. We 
could not hope to keep thee always,' said 
Mrs. Mount, doing her best to look cheer- 
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ful, and yet feeling all the time that ta 
draw her daughter to her, and let her sob 
on her bosom, would be the truest comfort 
to both. 

* She'll make her eyes red if she doesn't 
mind/ thought Mrs. Pounsford. 'Dear 
me I why does n't John come ? Here are 
the carriages at the door, and that fly from 
the station has n't gone yet ! What can 
John be thinking of, to let any one hinder 
him like this on such a morning? I 
believe he's doing it on purpose, and does n't 
mean to go to the Cathedral after all I 
Another minute, and I'll go down myself 
and see after him.' 

But before half that minute had elapsed 
John Mount came into the drawing-room 
with a face that was pale, almost white, in 
the suppressed passion that seemed breath- 
ing from if. He went up to his daughter 
and took her hands in his. 

* My girl, we shall keep thee longer than 
I had thought for. There will be no 
wedding to-day.' 

* John Mount, are you out of your 
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senses V asked Mrs. Pounsford, advancing 
towards him. 

' Sister Margaret, do n't come between 
me and the child. If I know her rightly, 
she will not take a husband who belongs 
to another woman. If she does, why, then 
henceforth, Hannah, thou and I have no 
child. Now, Nellie, read those letters. 
This first, written to another woman a 
week before he asked you to marry him ; 
these others, written since he did so — 
which, you see, allude to that promise of 
marriage with the evident intention of 
evading it.* 

Nellie read the letters ; then looked up 
at her father. 

* He had no right to send such letters, 
that is clear ; but I do n't quite under- 
stand ' 

*No, child, there are some unpleasant 
things to be told you, which it is no wonder 
you do n't understand. This man, at the 
very time he asked you to be his wife, had 
not only promised another woman marriage, 
but owed her that marriage as to a woman 
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to whom he had done a great wrong, and 
who was the mother of his children/ 

' Elinor Mount/ cried Mrs. Pounsford, 
rising, ' if your father is not ashamed to tell 
you such things, I am ashamed to listen to 
them. They are not things fit for a girl 
to hear. Come away with me, and leave 
the room at once !' 

Mrs. Pounsford felt quite capable of 
carrjdng Nellie off to the Cathedral, with 
or without her bridesmaids, and then and 
there giving her away to Sir Brooke, her7 
self. Anything, anything to prevent the 
terrible fiasco which she saw impending. 
But Mr. Mount was equal to his sister, 
and laid his hand on his daughter's arm, 

* You must hear this, Nellie ; you must 
know the manner of man you were about 
to marry, that you may give him up of 
your own free-will. If it shocks you too 
much, Margaret,' he said drily, turning to 
his sister, * you can go and take off that 
finery. I doubt whether it will be wanted 
to-day.' 

' I shall stay and do my duty by my niece/ 
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said Mrs. Pounsford, with severe dignity. 
' I feel she was never more in need of my 
countenance and support than at the present 
moment/ 

' She may do with her mother's/ said 
Mr. Mount, 

Mrs. Pounsford sank on the chair behind 
the curtains, with what patience she might ; 
but that patience was turned almost into de- 
spair as she saw the people gathered round 
the door, and looking with evident wonder 
towards the house from which the bride 
was expected to come, but from whence no 
bride made her appearance. 

' This is a cruel, an infamous thing T she 
said presently. ' Such an affront to Sir ' 

'I think it is for us to talk of being 
aflfronted,' said her brother ; ' but now, 
Nellie, listen to me.' And then, as briefly 
as he could, he told her the whole story of 
Mrs. Phipps, or rather, Mrs. Langton. 

Nellie listened very calmly. She neither 
cried nor sobbed ; but she said, when her 
father had finished, *And it is Arthur 
Keightley who has found this poor lady, 
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and brought her to you, father — ^Arthur 
Keightley who has saved me V 

' Yes, child; 

' Will you tell him that I thank him,, 
and hope some day he will meet with a 
better wife than the weak, foolish girl who 
did not know the worth of a true man 
when she met him ? And will you give 
Sir Brooke Comill back this ring from me, 
and this bracelet which he sent me only 
this morning ? Tell him some one else ha» 
a better claim to them than I — and oh, 
mother, mother I take away this wreath 
and this veil. Oh, mother, mother 1 come 
to me r 




CHAPTER IX 

LOVE COMES TOO LATE. 

The most uncomfortable quarter of an hour 
that Sir Brooke had ever spent in his life 
was that passed with that excellent man 
for whom he had destined the honour of 
being his father-in-law. When all hope of 
seeing his bride enter the Cathedral had 
departed — ^when the messenger who had 
been despatched to John Mount's had re- 
turned, and told the would-be bridegroom 
that his waiting was in vain, but that Mr. 
Mount would be glad to see him at his own 
house — he had gone there and learned his 
fate. 

He had his reasons, his arguments-he 
had pleaded foUy, weakness, sudden temp- 
tation — all the arguments that men of the 
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world are so prone to excuse themselves 
with, but in vain. John Mount was firm 
and resolute. His girl should never marry 
another woman's husband. At that Sir 
Brooke laughed. 

* Nothing bound him to the wretched 
creature ; and he would provide for her as 
liberally as Mr. Mount could desire. That 
was all that common-sense required of him.' 

* We'll say nothing of common decency/ 
said John. ' Provide or not, as you please, 
Sir Brooke ; but the woman who saved my 
girl from the fate you would have brought 
her to shall never want. I mean to take 
care of that.' 

Then he had to go — wroth, infuriate, with 
himself, with all the world, and especially 
with her whose perfidy, as he phrased it, had 
brought him to this end. He went away 
beyond Europe altogether, in search of 
new sensations, and he lived a few more 
years, and died with Mrs. Phipps attend- 
ing to him. He had sent for her at the 
last. He remembered how good a nurse 
she was ; but it was found, when he was 
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dead, that he had not remembered her in 
his will. Still, it had comforted the poor 
soul when he had talked of forgiving and 
forgetting, though he had done so in a 
weak, rambling way, which left it rather 
vague whether it was he or she who was 
to be forgiven. 

And she went back to her little home in 
Jersey and her child, and lived on, sadly 
and quietly, upon the pension John Mount 
gave her as a reward for having saved his 
daughter. So that there had been no need, 
as she had threatened in her despair, for her 
to come forward with those letters. ' And 
if I had let her do it,' said John Mount, 
'after what she has done for my girl, I 
could never have held my head up in this 
world again.' 

There was more talk than ever in Car- 
minster, and some said that at the last Sir 
Brooke had thrown Nellie off; but against 
this there was the fact, patent and plain, 
that the bridegroom had waited in vain in 
the Cathedral for a bride who disdained to 
come. The bridesmaids went back to the 
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paternal home, puzzled and sorry at the 
thought of not having had their services re- 
quired ; but still, a little comforted by the 
pretty new dresses they took back. And 
Mrs. Pounsford went back to London, feel- 
ing, as she told Pen, inclined to shake the 
dust of her brother's house off her feet, and 
half resolved never to set foot in it again. 

* But it is always the way,' she added. 
' Nothing's so hopeless as any attempt to 
benefit one's fellow-creatures. Could I 
have done more for my niece than I have 
done, if she had been my own daughter ? 
And this is all I have in return 1 Now, 
Pen, take warning by your mistress. 
Never lay yourself out to help your rela- 
tions I Of all people in this world, you 
need never look for gratitude from those 
who belong to you.' 

Nellie had an illness — ^not a very long, 
not a very dangerous one. And there was 
no fear whatever of either her life or her 
reason being in danger, so that there was 
no occasion to send to Arthur Keightley 
to come and save either. And she rose 
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from her illness a sadder and a wiser girl, 
and also, be it said, a prouder one — so 
proud that the little frets and worries that 
pester the thin-skinned people who are for 
ever feeling they are below the salt were 
unperceived by her. She went her way 
quietly, sedately, as if perfectly uncon- 
scious of the many lines of demarcation in 
the social scale of Carminster. She seemed 
unconscious there was such a thing as caste 
— it troubled her so little. 

When Mrs. Pounsford saw her a year 
after — it had taken all that time for the 
good lady's wrath to cool enough for her 
to revisit the city — she told Pen her niece 
was Hannah Mount's own daughter, and 
was as great a fool as her mother. ' And 
I am convinced that, if young Keightley 
were to come forward, she would take him, 
just as he is, and settle down contentedly 
over the ironmonger's shop.' 

And possibly Nellie might. For she 
had grown into love — when it was all too 
late. It was the man himself, the man of 
whom she had heard nothing but good. 
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who was working with all his might to 
clear his father's memory from debt, and 
to lead a good, useful life amongst his 
fellow-townsmen, that she loved ; not the 
clever young barrister, the rising genius 
who was to win place and distinction for 
her and himself. It was himself for whom 
she cared now, and cared too late. He 
had saved her, but not for himself; saved 
her from perishing, as he would a stranger 
from drowning, and then gone on his way. 
Love seemed to have died within him, or 
he had too many things to fill up his life 
to think about it. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BATTLE WON, 



It was just three years since that in- 
auspicious day which was to have seen 
Elinor Mount a bride, but which left 
her at its close free and unwedded, when 
Mrs. Keightley and her daughters were 
sitting by their sitting-room fire in ex- 
pectation of their son and brother, and a 
couple of guests who were to spend the 
evening with them. 

They had a different home from either 
the great, cumbrous, uncomfortable house 
in which we first saw them, or the apart- 
ments in which for more than two years 
they had been located in London. Things 
had prospered fairly well with Arthur 
Keightley. He had paid off his father's 
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debts, and was now able to indulge in one 
or two luxuries, the first of which had 
been to settle his mother and sisters in a 
pretty villa near him, and to tell them that» 
as far as the latter were concerned, the 
need of working was over. He was able 
to supply all the wants for which his 
mothers income might be insufficient. 
Carry had never done very much in the 
way of adding to their limited means. A 
little fancy work, which sometimes sold, 
and sometimes remained on hand, was all 
she had been able to accomplish. So she 
had turned her attention to mending and 
making, and done wonderful things with 
her own wardrobe and her sister s, to say 
nothing of great skill in her mother's caps 
and bonnets ; she had fitted and mended, 
and cut and contrived, and done what 
small household duties her mother would 
leave to her; but as to Flo, she had 
made such rapid progress in designs for 
ornamental furniture, that, partly through 
her brother's introduction, she was able to 
supplement the family income handsomely. 
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They were looking none the worse for 
their change of circumstances, and the 
troubles through which they had passed, 
this evening. On the contrary, they per- 
haps looked more like ladies, more at 
home in their pretty room and dresses, 
more at ease with themselves and in their 
surroundings, than they had ever been in 
their former splendour. 

Mrs. Keightley had lost something of 
the fretful, anxious look which had formerly 
sat on her forehead. It may be that, by 
this time, she had learned there are worse 
evils in the world than careless servants, 
or grates not polished to the last point of 
brightness. It may be that she had given 
up all hopes of finding perfection in either 
stoves or servants, but, in any case, she 
looked better, happier, younger than she 
had done three years ago. She had not 
been fit for a fine lady. The part had 
been above her. She was just in her 
element now, as the mistress of a house 
not too large for comfort, and of a couple 
of maids who were not above their business, 
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and of whom she was not in the least 
afraid. 

The greatest improvement was in Flony ; 
she looked satisfied with herself in the best 
sense of the word. A girl who had some- 
thing to do for every hour of the day, who 
had found her work and went about it. 
The work just now was arranging the tea- 
table to look as pretty as might be. It 
was not a delicate five o'clock tea, with 
ephemeral slices of bread-and-butter, and 
out of dainty egg-shell china, but the hearty 
old-fashioned meal favoured by those who 
dine early, and who yet do not care for 
substantial suppers. 

* I do n't suppose Miss Wade will stay 
long,' said Mrs. Keightley, with a slight 
touch of her old fretfulness. She still had 
a Itirking tenderness for a grievance when- 
ever she could meet with it. * She will be 
sui*e to want to get home to their late 
dinner. Dear me, Arthur ig a dear boy, 
and does his best, but still, I suppose we 
shall never live in a style to justify us in 
having late dinners again !' 
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* They never agreed with you, mamma, 
when you did have them/ said Miss 
Keightley; 'and Miss Wade will stay 
and make as good a tea as either Arthur 
or Mr. Hailsham. You know it is her 
night for going on to the young women's 
drawing-class at the Mutual Improvement 
Club, and Plorry has promised her some 
designs for copies/ 

' And I am going next week to take a 
class, myself,' said Florry ; * and want to 
have a little talk with her about it/ 

Time was when Mrs. Keightley would 
have been scandalized at her daughter's 
teaching a class of shop-girls an * accom- 
plishment ' like drawing ; but the daughter 
of Sir Thomas and Lady Wade could do 
no wrong, and what her parents allowed 
her to do, there could be no harm in Florence 
Keightley's doing. And the girls had seen 
a great deal ,of each other in London, and, 
since Sir William Liddolph had sold his 
place and Sir Thomas Wade had bought 
it, Georgie Wade had found work for her 
spare energies and spare time in helping 
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at the club started by Arthur — a club 
which had for its object the improvement, 
not only of the nobler, but the weaker 
sex. Mrs. Keightley was beginning now, 
as her daughter Carry said of her, 'to 
resign herself to the inevitable, and acknow- 
ledge that girls were not nowadays just 
what they had been in her youth.' 

' I wonder,' said Mrs. Keightley, after a 
pause of some duration, ' what Mr. Hail- 
sham is staying so long for with Arthur ? 
It can't be quite pleasant for him, over a 
shop.* 

/ 1 do n't suppose he minds the shop a 
bit; T dare say he rather likes it,' said 
Florence. *It's a change for him. I 
fancy, though he's very fond of Arthur, 
that he is not staying here just to see 
him.' 

' Every one respects your brother,' said 
Mrs. Keightley, stiffly. ' I am not at all 
surprised at that. He has been three 
times to dinner at the Hall since Sir 
Thomas settled in it. Now, though your 
father and I were on the best of terms 
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i^ith the Liddolphs when they lived at 
the Hall^ still, we never dined there 
but once.' 

* Oh, Arthur's a dear fellow, mamma, but 
he is not a young lady, and Georgie Wade 
is. Just watch them to-night, that's all,' 
said Flo. 

Arthur came in now with his fnend, 
who had been stajring with him for the 
last five weeks. Arthur looked older, 
graver, and sadder than he did when we 
first knew him, but he was neither a dis- 
appointed nor an unhappy man, to judge by 
appearances. If, like the rest of us, he had 
his vulture gnawing at his heart, he 
covered it up with drapery so that none 
were the wiser. Mrs. Keightley had never 
forgiven Nellie Mount, but she felt that 
Arthur had had a narrow escape, and that 
he might do very much better. She had 
her own ideas as to the way in which he 
might do better, and, if he and Mr. Hail- 
sham had not entered when they did, 
Flo would have been sharply reproved for 
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* talking nonsense' about that gentleman 
and Miss Wade. 

Edward Hailsham looked no older, no 
wiser, no sadder, than when first introduced 
to the reader. He had no more briefs 
than he had then, for the excellent reason 
that he had given up the Bar and taken to 
literature. A comfortable income left him 
by an aunt had made it easy for him to 
do so, without caring so much for the 
pecuniary results. He wrote essays, and 
sometimes novels, believed as much in 
humanity — especially in humanity em- 
bodied in the working man — as ever ; and if, 
by this time, he had begun to believe in 
anything else, kept such belief entirely to 
himself. 

He came in now, looking on the best of 
terms with himself and the world in 
general, and, when Georgie Wade entered, 
perhaps he looked a little happier, a little 
better pleased — at least, it was' so in 
Florence Keightley's eyes. 

The years had not brought loveliness to 
Georgie. Plain she was, and plain she 
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always would be ; but it was a plainness 
with a piquancy in it that was not with- 
out its own attractiveness. But we cannot 
see ourselves, and Georgie Wade did not 
blunder as do so many women, and give her- 
self credit for greater beauty than was 
hers. On the contrary, measuring herself 
always by the standard of Nellie Mount's 
loveliness, she imagined her lack of beauty 
to be more palpable than it really was. 
And she dressed accordingly. Not with 
the coquetry of the young and pretty — 
gravely, quietly, choosing her dress, more 
for use than for show, but, at the same 
time, never going into the dowdiness and 
bad taste into which some clever women 
are so apt to fall. 

The tea was drunk, and the good things 
that accompanied it enjoyed. 

'It is so much pleasanter than a late 
dinner,' said Georgie, who would be 
dinnerless that day, owing to her attention 
to her class. And when she rose to go, 
Hailsham rose also. He wanted to talk 
to Miss Wade, he said, about some improve- 
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ments that he thought might be made 
in the society to which she was devoting 
herself. 

*We do n't do things quite your way 
where I work in London/ he observed, ' and 
I think you might take a hint from us 
if you're not above it/ 

'Never above help in any form what- 
ever/ said Georgie ; ' I am quite ready to 
hear all you have to say, Mr. Hailsham, 
but I reserve to myself the right of 
adopting your suggestions or not.' 

' You are not going, Arthur, just yet ?* 
said his younger sister to him. 

*No, I shall stay till Hailsham comes 
back from opening his views to Miss Wade 
— ^besides, I have something to tell you 
when the tea things are cleared away.* 

* Then we'll have them cleared away as 
quickly as possible/ said Flo, 'for I am 
all impatience to hear the " something.'* 
Now, Arthur, what is it ?' she asked, after 
a pause, during which the table had been 
cleared. 'Are you going to propose to 
Miss Wade V 
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Arthur looked grave, almost angry. 

* Miss Wade would feel flattered if she 
heard you, Florry, and nothing is further 
than marriage from my thoughts. No ; 
what I have to tell you, mother, is this : 
I am going to give up the shop.' 

There was a general murmur of thank- 
fulness from the three ladies who heard 
him. 

* You dear boy I' said Flo, ecstatically. * I 
always knew you would give up the nasty 
thing as soon as you could,' while Mrs. 
Keightley murmured thanks to some un- 
seen power, with uplifted eyes, and then 
fiaid : 

*You will be in your rightful sphere 
after all, Arthur !' Then, her old business 
habits coming back to her, she asked : ' But 
what will you have for the goodwill of 
the trade? That ought to bring you in 
something handsome.' 

* Oh, I give up the goodwill to Wright 
and Robson. I should never have managed 
the business as I have done without them. 
I have cleared off all my father's liabilities. 
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I have brought the manufactory into 
splendid condition. I think now I under- 
stand the working of it thoroughly, so I have 
turned over the retail trade to these two 
honest fellows ; they will pay me a certain 
sum down for the stock-in-hand, ajid the 
remainder at certain periods as we shall 
arrancre.' 

* You have givefa it to them/ cried Mrs. 
Keightley. ' Now, Arthur, I do call that 
foolishly generous. You paid these men 
well while in your employ, better than ever 
your father did, and if you had given them 
a ten or twenty-pound note when you 
withdrew from the business, it would have 
been very handsome. But to give them 
the business itself — I never heard of any^ 
thing so extravagant in my life 1' 

' It is only common justice, mother ; I 
should never have done without their help. 
I told them when I went into the concern 
what I wanted to do, and they have stood 
by me like men. It was right they should 
have something more than the mere work- 
men's wage I agreed to pay them — they 
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have given me far more than workmen's 
labour/ 

' It is a thing your father never would 
have done/ said Mrs. Keightley, with a 
touch of her old fretfulness. As her cir- 
cumstances improved, her cheerfulness 
diminished, so that there seemed very little 
doubt that if ever she was able to rida 
again in her carriage, she would enter it 
with a face that would make the fortune of 
a mute at a funeral. 

'Don't trouble about it, mamma/ said 
her elder daughter; 'you know Arthur 
always takes his own way, and does what 
seems to him right, let other people argue 
as they wilL And it is much to be thank- 
ful for that he is out of the business. He 
is much too good for it. I suppose you 
will go back to the Bar, now, Arthur V 

' How are you girls and my mother to 
hve if I do V was the answer. * I can see 
my way to making a very good income 
from the foundry — ^the returns are ex- 
cellent even now. Shall I throw that up 
and drive you three back to the poor little 
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income you managed so splendidly with for 
a time, for the chance of wearing a silk 
gown or even getting to the Bench ? No, 
it would n't be worth the cost.* 

'I wouldn't mind managing, Arthur/ 
said his mother. * We would go back to 
London, all of us, and save and contrive as 
we did before, if only we could see you in 
your proper place.' 

She spoke more cheerfully now. Nothing 
would have pleased her better than to have 
pinched and pared, saved and contrived, 
that Arthur, her only son, should be in 
what she thought his rightful sphere. She 
was the bravest little woman possible, in 
spite of her intense delight in minor 
miseries. Arthur stooped and kissed her. 

' My proper place,' he said, * is working 
for my womenkind. We have done with 
saving and contriving, mother. I want 
you to take your rest and pleasure now.' 

* Where will you live, Arthur, now you 
have given up the shop V asked Caroline, 
in her usual matter-of-fact tone. 

* Here, if you will have me. That is 
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another thing I was going to speak about 
to-night. How soon may I come, mother?' 
* Oh, my dear boy, to-morrow night, if 
you will I' she cried rapturously. * To 
think of your coming to live under the 
same roof with us, after all !' For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if the loss of the Chief 
Justiceship, which she had always looked 
forward to as the distinction which Arthur 
must inevitably gain, was compensated by 
his sharing the same home with her agaui. 
Then she considered a little. ' No ; not 
to-morrow. I must have clean curtains 
put up, and the room thoroughly turned 
out; and Jane is so slow, and wants 
such constant looking after. Shall we say 
the day after, dear ? Carry, directly after 
breakfast, we must see about Arthur's 
room. I shall have a &e, and let it be 
aired all day. And, Carry, I shall give 
him the new curtains — those I meant for 
my own room ; and I hope Jane will rub 
up the wardrobe decently. That girl never 
makes the furniture look like other 
people's.' 
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Mrs. Keightley spent the evening in a 
state of mingled alarm and delight. Arthur 
was coming back to her — that was an in- 
tense pleasure ; but Jane was as far from 
perfection as the generality of housemaids 
are, and would be certain not to bring his 
room up to the speckless perfection in 
which Mrs. Keightley liked to see it ; so 
that she was a proof that there is no joy 
without its attendant alloy : only, there is 
this to be said for Jane, that if her mis- 
tress had not been wretched on her account, 
she would certainly have become so on 
another. 



CHAPTER XI. 

'thou art the man!' 

Oeorgie Wade and her cavalier walked on, 
side by side. The road was frosty, and 
the stars were gleaming, so that the walk 
was pleasant, even exhilarating, and Georgie 
found herself talking with unusual vivacity. 
She talked of the Club for Working Men 
which Arthur had started, and which the 
gentlewomen with her had taken a great 
interest in. She talked also of the Society 
for Young Women, in whose behalf she 
was about to exert herself to-night, and 
hoped that before he left that part of the 
world Mr. Hailsham would give them a 
lecture, or a reading at the least. 

* Anything to help us,' she said. * We 
are so much in need of help.' 

VOL. III. 42 
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* I*m sure everyone ought to help you, 
you are so ready to help others/ said 
Hailsham ; * and 1*11 do all I can for your 
young women, if only you will look a little 
kindly upon a young man in whom I take 
a very great and special interest' 

* I'm sure I'll help him if I can ; but 
w^ould n't your friend Mr. Keightley be the 
right person to speak to?' said Georgie, 
readily. 

* No ; I do n't think he would do quite 
so well as yourself — though the young man 
in question has a very great regard for 
him. Still, it is you who can do the most 
— ^you to whom he looks for everything 1' 

' I — I — really do not understand. What 
ever or who ever are you talking about, Mr. 
Hailsham V 

' Of myself. Miss Wade. Now you know 
it. I want you to help me — to take me in 
hand — to see if you can't make something 
out of me.' 

'You ought to be able to make some- 
thing out of yourself, Mr. Hailsham,' said 
Georgie, who began to have a gUmmering 
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of in what the making was likely to con- 
sist. 

' I can't — I'm , as helpless as a baby. 
No, not that, Miss Wade ; but I feel that 
I shall make a better thing of my life if I 
have a good, true girl like yourself by my 
side. IVe felt that for years — ever since 
I've known you. It's a case of love at 
first sight. No ; a great deal more than 
love. Respect, reverence — yes, reverence 1 
though many would think that a feeling of 
which I could know nothing. Oh, Miss 
Wade, take me in hand, and see what you 
can do with me I' 

* I can't, in the way you mean. I — I 
do n't wish to marry ' — something like a 
sob rose in Georgie Wade's throat as she 
spoke — ' it's not my vocation,' she added, 
with a laugh, which was so utter a failure 
that her companion looked keenly at her ; 
but the moonlight told no tales — Georgie's 
face by its kindly light seemed as calm and 
unruffled as the moon herself. 

' I do n't know how to believe that. I 
suppose you put it kindly to save my feel- 
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ings, I am not the man you would care 
to many. Is n't that it ? Well, I know 
I'm not good enough for you. But then 
think what you might make of me ! I feel 
there are all sorts of latent possibilities and 
powers within me that you might make 
something of. You'd find me very malle- 
able. Am I not as well worth experiment- 
ing on as any of the fellows in Keightley's 
club, or any of your pet young women to 
whom you are going to-night ?' 

' The experiment involves a little more 
on my part/ said Georgie; ^and I think 
you should work out a life for yourself, 
without asking me to share it. I cannot 
do that. I cannot help you in that way. 
But be satisfied I shall never give any one 
else what I cannot give you. I shall re- 
main unmarried to the end of my days; 
and I hope you and I shall remain as good 
friends as ever.' 

* Good friends 1 yes, 1*11 take the crumb 
of your friendship, if I cannot have the 
whole loaf of your love. But it is hard on 
me. I shouldn't feel it so much if I 
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thought some one had been before me. 
But the some one is sure to come — and 
then good-bye to friendship. I shall be 
grudged even that poor crumb.' 

* If I know myself, the " some one " will 
never come/ said Georgie emphatically. 
* No, no, Mr. Hailsham I Women like 
myself can do without marriage. We can 
find quite enough in our lives to fill them 
up without fulfilling what, I suppose, you 
think is our inevitable lot.' 

* I can't find anything in my life — I wish 
I could — to make up for what marriage 
with you would give me. Won't you try 
me, Miss Wade ? I am really not half a 
bad fellow. I should do better for you 
than many a better man. I'd give you 
your way in everything. Of course, I 
should know your way would be the best ; 
but it is n't every fellow who would have 
sense enough for that. Could n't you let 
me hang on just a little ? — let me believe 
that some time or another you may 
change ? As there is nobody else in the 
"way, you may surely give me just a 
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glimmering of hope I' he pleaded, plain- 
tively. 

' No — no ; it would n't be right — it 
would n't be honest to give you even that 
glimmering. I shall never change. I shall 
never marry,' she said almost passionately. 

They were now at the door of the 
building where the Society held its 
meetings, and the gas light from before 
it fell full on Georgie's face. It looked 
pale and agitated. More agitated than 
the face of a woman should be who 
is refusing an unwelcome suitor, unless his 
words have called up thoughts of what 
might have been if some other had been 
the pleader. Hailsham looked at her a 
little curiously, then with a pity, as if, 
after all, they were in some sort fellow- 
sufferers. 

' Good-night,' he said, * and thank you. 
I must have bored you terribly, but a 
fellow does n't like to take the first " no." 
You've been very good to me, and it's 
not your fault, is it? Here come some 
of your friends ; good-night.* 
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When Hailsham found himself alone 
with Arthur Keightley in the snug sitting- 
room over the shop — ^to which the latter 
had brought one or two of his pictures 
and all his books from the Temple, and 
which was, in consequence, as unlike the 
general conception of a tradesman's parlour 
as can well be imagined — he smoked for a 
time very steadily, contemplating the clouds 
from his meerschaum with a thoughtful 
melancholy, as if they were to solve some 
otherwise inscrutable problem. Then, after 
a while, he took his pipe from his lips and 
addressed his friend with : 

* Old fellow, I've had a slap in the face 
to-night. I've asked a girl to say "yes," 
and she has said " no " in the most unhesi- 
tating manner.' 

' Miss Wade ? Well, one would hardly 
have thought of her as a wife ; somehow, 
she's never struck me as a girl at all likely 
to marry/ said Arthur thoughtfully. 

' Did n't she ? Well, then, I differ from 
you. Of all the young women I have 
ever met with. Miss Wade seemed the 
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best calculated to look after a fellow, and 
generally keep him in order. She would 
have been the saving of me, she would. 
Ah I you may look, Keightley, but a man 
wants something to hold fast by. Some 
fellows, when they cast adrift from the old 
moorings, go in for Spiritualism — well, I 
never could go so low as that ; some take 
to Pantheism, or find comfort in the solid 
mystery of matter. None of those things 
were in my Hne, and yet I felt the need 
of something to hold fast by. A real, 
true, good woman, who believed enough 
for herself and for me — don't smile, Arthur ; 
there is something in these old beliefs, after 
all, though one cannot hold by them one's 
self — well, such a woman, walking straight 
on her own path by her own light, could 
help her husband to make a better thing 
of his life than I am ever likely to make 
of mine. That's how I put it to Miss 
Wade, but she has no pity in her ! 
Could n't see a bit that if she is so fond 
of helping others, she might begin with 
helping me !' 
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' I wonder whether she cares for any one 
else V 

' That is to say, she must infallibly care 
for your humble servant, unless she was in 
love with another man. Now, I'm not 
so conceited as to think that ; neither do 
I consider a girl must infallibly be in love, 
or else she would be ready to take the 
first man who makes her an offer. Cer- 
tainly Miss Wade is not that sort of girl. 
But still, I think — I do think — that she 
is not quite fancy-free, though she is very 
positive in assuring me that she will never 
marry. It seems to me that, whoever may 
be the fortunate fellow she looks upon, any 
hope of mine is out of the question. 
Where is the difficulty, I wonder V 

' Where is the man, I wonder V said 
Arthur. * Georgie Wade in love I If you 
knew her as well as I do, Hailsham, you 
would take your refusal without attempt- 
ing to account for it by the existence of 
an individual who has no being but in 
your own brain.' 

' I am not so sure of that/ said Hail- 
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sham slowly. 'And I think I can form 
a pretty good guess as to my unconscious 
rival — unconscious and undeserving. Miss 
Wade is thrown away upon him. A pretty 
creature, all smiles, softness, and tenderness, 
with a little gush and not too much brains, 
would suit that man of granite far better. 
Keightley, can't you guess who it is that 
has stolen my one ewe-lamb away? It 
has been done, I believe, all unconsciously, 
and therefore I have no further word of 
reproach than this to say, that " Thou 
art the man !*' ' 



CHAPTER XII. 

FLO*S * GREAT REVENGE.' 

Arthur Keightley was, to say the least, 
thrown into a state of bewildered astonish- 
ment by his friend's words. He was not 
a conceited man, and he took life very 
much in earnest, so that the idea of a girl 
being in love with him, and that girl 
Georgie Wade — the last whom he would 
have suspected of such a feeling — came upon 
him like a gentle thunder-clap. And was 
it so impossible, so absurd, as he had stoutly 
insisted to Hailsham that it was ? Georgie 
liked him very much indeed, and he re- 
turned her liking. He had always thought 
there was so much genuine camaraderie 
between them, and the idea of its ever 
becoming more had never crossed his 
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mind. Supposing it had come to more 
with Georgie ? Supposing she really cared 
for him as a woman cares for her favoured 
lover ? Would marriage be so incongruous. 
a thing, after all, between them? His 
position was better than it had been when 
Nellie Mount had looked with such fear 
upon the prospect of sharing it. After 
to-morrow he should be no longer a trades- 
man^ and the foundry would in a year or 
two give him a sufficient income to support 
a wife fairly well without wronging the 
woman dependent on him. 

Sir Thomas might, perhaps, think him 
presumptuous in applying for his daughter & 
hand, but he could offer her a better home 
than it would have been probably in hi& 
power to do if he had remained till now at 
the Bar; and as to position — well, he should 
n ever be able to make any ' plain Joan " 
he married ' My Lady,' as he might have 
done if he had won his way to the higher 
forensic honours. But, very httle Georgie 
Wade would care for that. He smiled as 
he pictured her overruling all parental 
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opposition. 'She would have gone over 
the shop with me, in defiance of them 
all, if she had really cared enough for 
me to become my wife/ he said, little 
thinking how nearly the young lady had 
used his own words when urging his claims 
on the mistress who had thought the sacri- 
fice he asked of her was a greater cost than 
she was prepared to pay. 

All that was the prosaic, matter-of-fact 
view of the matter. If he loved Georgie 
Wade enough to make her his wife, and 
she loved him enough to make him her 
husband, there would be little difficulty in 
the way of their doing so. But whether 
Georgie loved him or not, he did not so love 
her now ! Love 1 it was dead within him. 
Dead past all resuscitation. Like a corpse 
stricken down in the very pride of living 
loveliness lay the memory of his lost idol 
in his mind. As fair as ever, but cold and 
changed. Gone from him as utterly as if 
within her coffin. He might claim her 
now. If in a worldly point of view he 
was a little beneath the acceptance of the 
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daughter of Sir Thomas Wade, surely he 
was not beneath that of the daughter of 
plain John Mount. But everything was 
at an end between him and her for ever- 
more. He had saved her ; he had done 
what was right and loyal for the sake of 
their past tenderness, but he had not saved 
her for himself. He thought of her now 
with a cold, calm pity — not with that 
reverential tenderness we give the dead — 
for love can still be lasting if trust has 
never been betrayed. There was no love 
now, or so he thought, but it was less that 
he did not love that one woman than that 
the power of wooing any seemed to have 
gone for ever. 

And if Georgie Wade did care for him — 
he was half ashamed of what he called the 
coxcombry of the thought, but if she did — 
should he give her all that was left him to 
give? What a poor return it would bet 
And would it suffice ? She deserved so 
much more. The best a man had to give. 
And he had given his best — thrown it 
away, and had had it rejected, years ago. 
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It would be a shame, a wrong, a sin, to 
take so much and to give so little back. 
And yet it was so little that he had to 
give. 

He felt sometimes as if it was an injury 
to Georgie to entertain these thoughts. 
What right had he, or Hailsham, to think 
because she did not care for the latter, she 
must needs care for him ? But if she did 
so care, if he could make her happy, would 
it not be well to do so 1 And he remem- 
bered now and then a gleam of latent 
tenderness in Georgie's fearless eyes, a 
smile, sweeter, softer than she ever gave 
to others, shed on him, and it seemed just 
possible that Hailsham might not be 
mistaken. 

Hailsham had left Prestville the dav 
after his eventful conversation with 
Georgie. 

' It is no use my staying here,' he said,. 
* or else, I dare say, I might have taken 
you at your word, and inflicted myself on 
your mother. I should only be running 
after that girl if I were to, and I think a 
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man is a poor fellow to be pestering a 
woman to say " yes " when she has once 
said " no." But I could n't keep from it — 
I*m lamentably weak, and I should be 
running after her, and becoming a perfect 
nuisance. She does think of me with 
something like friendliness now, and she'd 
hate me before a fortnight was over. I 
shall go back to London, and see if I can 
find a peg to hang myself on to. And if 
you should have the luck to get her, old 
fellow, why, I'd sooner you than any other 
paan I know, and if you do n't have that 
luck, why, perhaps T may try again when I 
meet her in London.' 

So, greatly to Mrs. Keightley's dis^ 
appointment, Hailsham returned to Lon- 
don the very day Arthur took up his 
abode at his mother's. She would have 
got the second-best spare bedroom ready 
for him— the best was to be given up to 
Arthur. She could have done it at a 
day's notice. That room was always 
ready, being one of lesser state and splen- 
dour, and she would have been very pleased 
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to receive Mr. Hailsham, a man of such 
good family and such an old friend, too, 
of dear Arthur s.' 

Georgie Wade came every now and 
then to see her friends, Carry and Flo, and, 
when she met Arthur, was as frank and 

4 

free as ever. Surely this was not the 
manner of a woman labouring under an 
unrequited passion ? What a pity it would 
be to spoil this pleasant friendship by 
speaking of anything more ! They could 
never be such friends again if they did not 
become a great deal more. And yet this 
friendship was a great charm in his life. 
Georgie was so bright, so sympathetic, so 
full of hope and energy in her own pur 
poses, so ready to enter into his. He 
found himself thinking, at times, that life 
might have been very different if, five 
years ago, he had fallen in love with her, 
instead of with Elinor Mount. But then 
he had loved the other ; and then came the 
memory of all the sweetness and the 
witchery of that fair face, which would now 
VOL. III. 43 
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shine on him nevermore. No; Georgie 
could never have been loved like that. 

So, for some weeks he went on, puzzled 
what to do with his own life, still more 
puzzled how he ought to influence 
Georgie*s, and then something happened 
which at least relieved him of a little of 
his suspense. 

It was a fine bright afternoon a few days 
before Christmas ; the weather was season- 
able, as it has taken to be for the last few 
years; bright, clear, and frosty — of course, 
the two first adjectives do not apply to our 
great city, cursed with its months of 
winter darkness and suffocation— and there 
had been a great deal of that pleasant sort 
of shopping to be performed, in which 
good-natured people take a special delight 
when Christmas is approaching, by Miss 
W9.de, assisted by Flo and Carry. 

Presents for servants, for the Sunday- 
school children, for some especial friends 
amongst the members of the Prestville 
Improvement Society taught by Georgie, 
and then, after a long morning so spent. 
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the three came to Arthur's counting-house, 
Flo having induced hira to provide their 
luncheon, so that they might not have to 
hurry back to the two-o'clock dinner. 

Arthur was in the habit of having a 
very simple meal provided for him there, 
and then he went home to a heavy tea, 
as Carry called it. Mrs. Keightley had 
solemnly offered to go back to seven 
o'clock dinners when Arthur came back to 
live with her ; but he had declined them, 
pleading that he could not always promise 
punctuality. But the truth was, Carry 
had told him : ' If we have late dinners, 
mamma will be fussing about them all 
day, whereas now she only fusses in the 
kitchen all the morning. Then we shall 
have her laid up ; then, when she is laid up, 
she will worry more than ever, because 
she will not be downstairs to see after 
things, herself, and of course will insist 
they are all going wrong.' 

' She sha'n't worry for me,' said Arthur, 
who, to his infinite credit be it said, was as 
good a son in Httle things as in great. ' A 
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chop will serve my turn in the counting- 
house, if you will only give me some cold 
meat with my tea/ 

So he had his cold meats ; but you may 
be sure his women-folk took care they should 
be the daintiest and choicest of their kind. 

He looked up from his desk as the three 
girls entered — Flo, positively sparkhng 
with exercise and good-humour ; Carry, 
with her usual air of invincible good sense, 
tempered by the kindUness of the work 
she had been employed in ; and Georgie's 
pale face flushed for once, and her eyes as 
bright as Flo's. 

He rose to welcome them. 

' I am glad to see you, ladies,' he said, 
with much ceremoniousness, * and allow me 
to * add to my welcome the assurance that 
I am truly grateful for the honour you 
are doing me. Lunch will be served im- 
mediately, and you will kindly make all 
due allowances for unavoidable deficiencies.' 

Georgie Wade looked around. 

' If I had n't been told differently, and 
did n't know the locality in which I am, I 
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should certainly have taken this for a 
chamber in the Albany, instead of a count- 
ing-house. If this is your way of doing 
business, Mr. Keightley, why, business 
can't be such a very unpleasant thing !* 

* Well, I thought when I left my parlour 
over the shop — by-the-bye, I never had 
the honour of receiving you there, Miss 
Wade !' 

* I'd have come if you had asked me/ 
she said. ' I often looked at your window 
on the first floor when I was shopping at 
Prestville, and thought how I should have 
liked a cup of tea up there. It would 
have been so nice to have sat in the quiet 
and drunk it, and looked down on the 
people bustling about below I Why did n't 
you ever take me to that parlour, Flo, and 
make your brother give us some tea V 

' It would have been out of the question,' 
said Carry, with a little austerity. * We 
may bring you here, my dear Miss Wade, but 
we could not have taken you to the shop.' 

* You may bring me where the things 
are made, but not where the things are 
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sold 1' said Georgie. ' That's the diflFerence, 
is it ? I see it perfectly. Now, Mi\ 
Keightley, please go on, and tell us what 
you thought when you moved from that 
parlour which I was never permitted to 
enter.' 

* Well, I thought that as I should have 
to spend a great part of my life in this 
room, I might as well make it decently 
habitable. So I had the furniture, which 
was originally in the Temple, brought here. 
I was afraid pictures would make some of 
my customers think I was out of my mind ; 
but I have hung up my etchings, as you 
see. I have also indulged myself by keep- 
ing those bronzes on the mantelpiece, with 
which those old cloisonne spill-cases go so 
well. I may as well keep my feet warm 
with this Turkey carpet as sit over floor- 
cloth ; and you see I have left a good 
margin of that at the door for my visitors 
— some of them wear very dirty boots. 
My account-books are on those shelves : 
well, the oak brackets that support them 
are just as strong, though they have a little 
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carving ; and as to the chairs being com- 
fortable, why, I think it puts a man in a 
better temper to have a good rest while 
transacting his business. The writing- 
table and inkstand are not exactly official 
— but does it matter about my tools 
being better mounted than is usual in a 
place of this kind, if I do my work well 
with them ? But here comes your lunch, 
ladies. I hope you will do it justice.' 

And they did. There were no chops, 
no bachelor's fare, but the daintiest little 
meal possible sent in from the chief pastry- 
cook of the town — a man of no small im- 
portance in his way. There was cham- 
pagne, too, choice fruit — altogether, the 
lunch or dinner was a surprise and a suc- 
cess. The only drawback was that Arthur's 
visitors sat too long over it, so that at last 
Carry sprang up in alarm, saying that her 
mother would be expecting them back. 

' And we must have interfered with your 
engagements fearfully !' said Georgie Wade. 

* Not a bit. I came early, and worked 
hard so that I might have the afternoon 
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at my own disposal — and yours. So that 
in five minutes, if you like, I shall be ready 
to accompany you home.' 

* But we have not been to see Mrs. 
Tring 1' cried Carry, and she and her sister 
looked aghast at each other; for Mrs. 
Tring was Mrs. Keightley's dressmaker, 
and they had a message of some importance 
to give her. 

*And you won't care to go with us 
there, Arthur,' said Flo. * She is such a 
tiresome woman, and always has so much 
to say 1 Suppose Georgie and you walk 
on first, and we will catch you up V 

' I think I shall prefer doinsf that to 
calling with you on Mrs. Tfing,' said 
Georgie ; ' for mamma likes me to be in to 
pour out her afternoon tea. But if your 
brother and I walk at our usual pace, I 
doubt whether there will be any catching 
us up.' 

She spoke frankly and fearlessly. In all 
her dealings with Arthur she was as much 
at her ease, apparently, as with his sisters. 
And to walk home alone with him, or to 
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sit, almost by the hour together, discussing 
any of the objects they had in common, 
was too much a matter of course for her to 
see anything singular in it. 

* Then be it so/ said Flo ; * but you 
will see we shall all be together by the 
time we are at mamma's door.' Then to 
her sister, as she walked on, she said, * I 
wish those two would find something better 
to talk about than doing good to other 
people. Why can't they think of them- 
selves, and the good they might do to each 
other V 

' Arthur will never do that/ said Carry. 
* He has loved once, and loved for his hfe. 
He will never care for any woman as he 
cared for a girl who was n't worth his little 
finger.' 

* She was n't worth one of his finger- 
nails 1' cried Flo, viciously. ' But I feel as 
if I could be Christian enough to forgive 
her everything if he would only marry 
Georgie Wade. That would be my great 
revenge. That would make up for every- 
thing 1 The daughter of Sir Thomas 
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Wade, one of her Majesty's judges, to 
accept a inan whom the child of a country- 
town tradesman did n't think good enough 
for her V 

' Cany your Christianity a Kttle further, 
and forego the wish for your revenge 
altogether/ said her sister. 'You will 
never have it in that form. Arthur and 
Georgie are much too good friends for 
there ever to be any possibility of love 
between them.' 

* I think they might get on very well 
together without so much love/ said Flo, 
who sometimes took rather a cynical view 
of things. * By the time they had been 
married a year they would n't know 
whether they had begun with love or even 
*'a little aversion." Now, Carry, here we are 
at Mrs. Tring's, and I hope you've re- 
membered all mamma's directions ; as to 
me, I've forgotten half of them.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CUPID IN THE GUISE OF JOEY DORET. 

For the first time in his life when alone 
with Georgie Wade, Arthur found himself 
sHghtly embarrassed. He could not forget 
the questions that had been troubling him 
for the last few days. For her part, she 
was as free and as much at her ease as 
ever. Deep down in her heart lay certain 
troublesome feelings that would make 
themselves heard when she was alone. 
Otherwise, her outward life and bearing 
were totally uninfluenced by them. And 
she had long since come to the conclusion 
that, Arthur's feelings for her being only 
those of pure friendship, she must school 
herself to think of him only and ever as 
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the best friend that ever woman had, the 
pleasantest and most genial companion^ 
and learn to be not only content, but 
grateful that so much at least had been 
given to her. 

They were soon out of the town, and, 
walking briskly on over the hard frost- 
bound ground, they came to a field path 
which led to a narrow foot-bridge that 
spanned a stream, not very wide, but of 
considerable depth. Much snow had fallen 
lately, a partial thaw had set in for a day 
or two before the frost had come, so that 
the stream was greatly swollen, and the 
little bridge had seemed in danger of being 
washed away. However, Georgie and her 
friends had crossed it that morning safely, 
and Arthur and she meant to return by it 
as the nearest way. 

Presently they met a small stout boy, 
with a chubby red face, an expression of 
ineffable contentment and complacency in 
his blue eyes, with a large red comforter 
twisted carefully round his neck and across 
his chest to do duty for a great-coat, well- 
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mended trousers, well-patched boots, but 
withal looking clean and well-cared-for as 
any working-man's child need be. He 
looked ten — his age was really twelve — ^and 
he had a big market-basket, which he was 
carrying with an air of considerable im- 
portance. This was Joey Dorey, the son 
of a small bricklayer in Wilton, and an 
intimate acquaintance of Miss Georgie 
Wade's. Indeed, she had told Flo in 
confidence that Joey always looked so 
clean, so soft, so altogether cherub-like, 
and behaved so admirably well, that she 
felt, every time after Sunday-school, as if 
she must give him a kiss, were it not that 
she was sure Joey's sense of decorum 
would be so cruelly shocked by such a 
proceeding. 

Joey touched his Tam-o'-Shanter cap 
as he met her. 

* Good-afternoon, Miss Wade,' he said 
gravely. 

* Good-afternoon, Joey; and where are 
you going this fine day with that big 
basket ? she said, in her bright, cheerful 
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tones, and the smile that always made her 
pale face a pleasant one. 

* I'm going to Prestville to do the mar- 
keting for to-morrow/ said Joey solemnly. 
'Mother can't go, 'cause the new baby's 
fractious, and wants her. It's the Sunday's 
dinner I've got to buy, and tea and sugar, 
and currants for a pudding. I've got five 
shillings to spend,' added Joey, in a voice 
almost of awe, as if impressed by the 
largeness of the sum with which he had 
been entrusted. 

. ' Lay it out well, Joey, and get a ball 
and some goodies for yourself,' said Arthur, 
and gave him sixpence. Joey's face beamed, 
but he still preserved his usual placid calm- 
ness of demeanour. ' Thank you, Mr. 
Keightley,' he said, with dignified grati- 
tude. * I shall buy a hoop with it,' he 
added, in the tone of a speculator announc- 
ing his intended investment. 'Mother 
says running after one would do me good, 
and make my chilblains better/ 

*Whatl the chilblains wrong again, Joey! 
You d o n't look as if there was much amiss 
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with you, though/ said Georgie sympathe- 
tically. 

'IVe not been so very well, though/ 
said Joey, with the air of a convalescent 
impressed with his own sufferings. ' And 
I think the hoop will do me good. Mother 
says it's more exercise I'm wanting.' 

He began feeling his way to his pocket 
in order to put the sixpence there; then 
he looked a little alarmed, his blue eyes 
dilated, and his round chubby cheeks 
flushed. * I've lost my pocket-handker- 
chief 1' he said, in a tone of dismay. ' It 
was a brand-new one, with a red border. 
Mother gave it to me on my birthday.* 

' You must have dropped it on the way, 
Joey,' said Georgie. * When did you have 
it last V 

Joey pondered gravely, then his face 
lit up. * I blew my nose on the foot- 
bridge,' he answered, confidentially. ' I 
must have dropped it there. I'll run back 
and see.' 

He picked up his basket, and away he 
scampered, Georgie and Arthur walking 
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leisurely after him. When he came near 
the bridge his pace grew quicker still, for 
he thought he saw the handkerchief on 
the ground. 

'Would any one have thought Joey Dorey 
could run like that V asked Georgie, with 
a laugh, which in another second turned 
to a scream of terror. 

Joey Dorey had rushed eagerly forward 
when he saw his pocket-handkerchief — so 
eagerly, that his foot had slipped, and his 
plump little figure had rolled against one of 
the slender posts that supported the wood 
rail of the bridge. The post was old and 
rotten. Joey was weighty, though small, 
and his impetus was sufficient to send him 
into the stream. He uttered a despairing 
cry : ' Oh, mother, mother I I'm drown- 
ing 1* and away he went, carried along by 
the force of the stream. 

' He will die ! he will die I Oh I his 
mother I his mother 1' cried Georgie, echo- 
ing his cry. 

* He is n't dead yet,' said Arthur, and 
rushed to the rescue. Down he ran by 
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the side of the stream, where poor Joey- 
was being carried along rapidly. * Joey! 
my man, look up here ; give me your 
hand. Oh! there's nothing for it but a 
ducking/ and Arthur threw off his upper 
and under-coats, and in a second had Joey 
by his collar. 

'AH right, Miss Wade. Run down 
here and take him. Do n't be afraid, Joey, 
you're all right, only there won't be much 
marketing done to-day.' 

Georgie had followed Arthur by the 
side of the stream, and now stood with 
extended arms ready to receive Joey, who, 
gasping, spluttering, with wet streaming 
down his face, was soon shivering and 
shaking on dry ground by her side. 

' I expect I sha'n't get to the butcher's 
to-day. What ever will father do for his 
Sunday-dinner?' said Joey ruefully. *I 
shall have to go home and go to bed, Miss 
Wade, and so will Mr. Keightley. Our 
clothes will want a deal of drying.' 

* Yes ; you must run home all the way, 
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Joey/ said Georgie ; ' and so should Mr. 
Keightley.* 

She looked towards Arthur, expecting 
to se6 him by her side. When he had 
thrust Joey's plump form into her arms he 
had prepared to ascend the bank himself. 
It was only a step, to all appearance, but 
that step was a longer one than he had 
anticipated. The bank hollowed out under 
its upper surface, there was no footing for 
him, the bramble of which he had taken 
hold gave way, and in another second the 
current was bearing him on more rapidly 
evep than it had borne Joey. The stream 
deepened suddenly, and for a moment he 
was out of sight. Then, amidst the noise 
of the waters^ he heard a scream, and the 
words : 

* Arthur 1 Arthur 1 come back to me I' 
He was above the surface in a second, 
battling away with the waters ; but he 
caught sight of the white, pale face whose 
lips had sent forth that despairing cry. 
In another minute he was on land, laughing 
at the thought of danger. 
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' I have given you a scare, Miss Wade ; 
but there was really nothing to be fright- 
ened at — on my account, at least. I have 
only been out of my depth for a second. 
Still, perhaps it is just as well for Joey 
that I was on the spot.* 

* And you must do what Joey is going 
to do,* said Georgie, trying to regain her 
<iomposure, yet feeling all the while a 
shameful consciousness that she had be- 
trayed herself dreadfully. 'You must 
walk as fast as you can, and get home to 
your mother.' 

' And ask her to give you some gruel,' 
said Joey, with his usual air of calm 
serenity. 

* Well, run on, Joey, and get your gruel,' 
said Arthur, drawing on the coats he had 
thrown off, ' and tell mother Mrs. Keightley 
will send her father's Sunday-dinner.* 

' I'll just see that I*ve got my money all 
right, first,' said Joey, fumbhng with his 
wet, red little fingers in his waistcoat 
pocket ; ' yes, it's all there. The sixpence 
you gave me, Mr. Keightley, and all. 
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What a good thing it was I did n't lose it, 
'specially as youVe going to send mother 
the dinner for to-morrow r 

' Yes, we'U find something for you, never 
fear, Joey. Now run on as fast as you 
can. You see, you have n't two dry coats 
to put on, as I have.' 

* You had better take the advice you 
have given Joey, however,' said Georgie, 
trying to look calm and unconcerned. 
' Would you like to walk at a quicker pace 
than mine ?' 

* No, you walk faster than many ladies, 
and if it pleases you, we wiU go on as we 
have begun — together.' 

Was there anything in his tone, in his 
manner, to cause Georgie's cheeks to crim- 
son and her eyes to drop? Only the miser- 
able consciousness of self-betrayal. She 
walked on rapidly, fiercely, so that there 
was no time for another word, and parted 
with Arthur, at the gate of his mother's 
garden, hurriedly. 

' Good-bye — ^no, you are too wet ; I can't 
fihake hands,' she said, with a forced laugh. 
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^What ever will Mrs. Keightley say to 
Joey for having drawn you into such a 
plight ? Now, make haste in. Not an- 
other word.' 

And she passed on — alone. 

She hurried on, and was soon in her 
own room at home. She locked the door, 
flung off her hat and wraps, and paced 
the room impatiently. 

* What a fool t What a wretched idiot 
I have been 1' she cried. ' And after all 
there was no danger — not to him, at leasts 
as he said, whatever there might have 
been to Joey. No full-grown man could 
drown in five feet of water — no woman in 
her senses would have thought he could. 
And I must scream, and rave, and let him 
see that I was crazed with fright for him. 
What will he think of me — what do men 
think of women who forget themselves as 
I have done ? I feel as if I could go mad 
with the shame of it. How shall I meet 
him to-morrow ? How shall I ever be able 
to talk to him as I have done — to be just 
his friend — his friend and nothing more ? 
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' If we had been two men, or two 
women, things could not have gone on 
more pleasantly than they have done — 
just friends who might have known each 
other all their lives, and who might be 
friends to the end of those Hves and never 
anything more. And now, I have wrecked 
everything. We can never again be as we 
have been. I shall alwavs feel the wretched 
consciousness of what I have done to-day, 
and he — oh ! he is very good — he is very 
generous, and no coxcomb to plume him- 
self on his conquest, so he will only pity 
me — "pity me ! Oh, that ever I should 
live to be pitied by any man; I hope 
devoutly that his sisters will never disgrace 
themselves as I have done 1* 

Presently she caught sight of her face 
in the glass. Flushed, tear-stained, wholly 
different from its usual serene, sensible calm- 
ness. She looked earnestly at it. 

* Could he do anything hut pity me V 
she asked, half wistfully. ' No — no man 
who had loved and heen loved by such a 
girl as Nellie Mount could care for a face 
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like that. No ; I might give him ten times 
the love she did, and he would feel sorry 
for me. Might give I I do give ! And I 
have got to die of shame for the giving T 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THREE WORDS WANTING. 

Georgie Wade, to her credit be it said, 
looked very little like dying when, the next 
morning, she made her appearance in the 
family pew at church. The night had 
brought calmness to a determination to 
make the best of things. She would go 
on as she had always done, be as good 
friends as ever with Arthur, who might in 
time forget the emotion she had displayed, 
and ascribe it merely to the warm friend- 
ship she had always made no secret of. 
Therefore, in pursuance of this idea, she 
waited outside the church-door, and ad- 
dressed first Mrs. Keightley and then 
Arthur, with inquiries, half in jest, half in 
earnest, after the health of the latter. 
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Arthur laughed too. His cold bath had 
done him good, he said, and he was going 
round to Joey's place that afternoon, to see 
if he was any the worse for his ducking. 

Mrs. Keightley, however, became effu- 
sive, and almost tearful, as she walked on 
by Georgie's side. * I wonder he has n't 
caught his death of cold. Miss Wade 1 To 
jump in like that, when warm with walk- 
ing, was the most imprudent thing — and 
as to that Joey 1 why could n't he take care 
of himself, and not risk giving other people 
their death ? And then, too, Arthur in- 
sisted on my sending them a dinner. We 
had a leg of mutton, just in splendid 
condition, hanging up for Monday, and as 
1 had nothing else but the fowls that were 
for to-day — and you can't give poor people 
poultry, of course, though if Arthur had 
his way, I do n t know what he would n't 
do in the way of pampering the lower 
classes — I am quite thrown out about 
my dinner to-morrow ; but, however, Joey 
Dorey will have his, so I hope Arthur is 
satisfied*' 
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Arthur might be satisfied about Joey^ 
and he was on another point. Georgie 
Wade cared for him as more than a friend. 
That frenzied cry, the agony in that white 
face, could mean nothing else. And as 
she cared for him, and was so good a 
woman, so noble, so true, was it not for 
him to give her what happiness he could ? 
Love was out of the question. He looked 
in his own heart and felt that. But could 
not marriage be happy with the warmest^ 
the tenderest friendship, the most implicit 
confidence ? He had lost the greatest 
prize of life, but this lesser prize of 
full and perfect trust and confidence was 
much. And he thought he could make 
Georgie happy. He flattered himself that 
she would never know how much he gave^ 
how much withheld. 

Christmas-day came and went — quietly 
enough to the Keightleys, who kept it 
alone. At the Hall they had married sons 
and daughters staying with them, and for 
a week Georgie was so engrossed by her 
relatives, that Arthur saw nothing of her 
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but once, when they all dined at the Wades'. 
But early one afternoon it occurred to 
him that the skating was very good on the 
big pond at the Hall that they dignified 
by the name of a lake, that the day was 
bright and sunny, and that he might do 
something better with himself than pore 
over his ledgers, even in that very com- 
fortable counting-house of his. Therefore 
he donned great-coat and hat, and, walking 
briskly, soon found himself before his 
mother's house. 

He had his own key, with which he 
was always in the habit of letting himself 
in. He did so now, and went towards 
the drawing-room, wondering whether he 
should find his sisters there, or whether 
they would have taken advantage of the 
day, like himself, and be already on the 
pond in Wilton Park. 

He opened the door. There was some one 
within, with feet on the fender, and back 
turned to him, and fur-lined cloak thrown 
loosely back. The Queen on the lap of the 
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lady showed how she was employing her 
time. 

At the sound of his step the occupant of 
the room sprang to her feet, and he saw 
Georgie Wade. 

She blushed; she was painfully conscious 
of it, herself. A little while back, and she 
would have met him as freely and as gaily 
as Flo herself could have done. Now 
there was a perceptible embarrassment — 
her own words and voice, the tone in 
which those words were uttered, seemed to 
be ringing in her ears-' Arthur I Arthur ! 
come back to me T 

And there he stood, as if indeed he had 
come back, and something in his eyes 
told her that he had not only heard those 
words, but understood their meaning. 

She tried her best, and succeeded fairly 
well in looking calm and unconcerned, and 
held out her hand with her usual frank, easy 
grace. * I never expected to see you at 
this time of day/ she said. * I came down 
to show Flo these designs for panels in 
the Queen. I think she might adapt them 
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to this room, which I know she wishes to 
decorate. Or why not employ her about 
that charming counting-house of yours ? 
Painted panels would only be in keeping 
with the etchings and the bronzes.' 

* And is Flo at home ? I wanted to 
take her skating. Perhaps you will go 
with us V 

* I believe she is skating, already. So 
the housemaid told me when she let me 
in, and I have missed her somehow in 
coming. I have been on the lake myself 
nearly all the morning, and I felt so tired, 
when I came here, that I thought I 
would come in and rest and wait for Flo. 
Besides, I want her to see these designs, 
and do n't know when I shall have another 
opportunity of talking to her about theni. 
She pays me the compliment of valuing 
my advice about them.' 

' Let me ring and tell them to bring you 
some tea.' 

' Oh no I it is much too early, and Mrs. 
Keightley and your sister will soon be in, 
and we can all have it together. But 
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don't let me hinder you— there is yet time 
for an hour s skating, and I am so tired I 
shall be well content to wait here in the 
quiet till they come home. I have a sort 
of half-holiday, and am not expected back 
at the Hall till dinner-time.' 

' I am well content to wait here in the 
quiet, too,' said Arthur, adding, in a lower 
tone, ' with you.' 

There was something in his manner that 
told her what was coming. He was going 
to make her an offer, out of pity — only out 
of pity. Oh I what a wretched fool she 
had been to bring all this humiliation on 
herself 1 

He went on, ' I have been wanting to 
speak to you for some time — quietly and 
alone — just as we are now. I wanted to 
tell you that if you will trust me with the 
happiness of your life, I would do my best 
to deserve that trust. There is no woman 
in this world of whom I think more highly 
than I do of you : there is no woman of 
whose trust I should be prouder. I do n't 
care to dwell upon outward things. I 
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know if you care for me enough to take 
me as your husband, you will think very 
little of them ; but, without wronging those 
dependent on me, I could offer you a home 
not unworthy of your acceptance, and I 
see my way to mounting yet higher. 
And I know how little the mere accident 
that you are better-born than I would 
weigh with you/ 

* It does not weigh — for a moment,' mur- 
mured Georgie softly. ' I value you for 
what you are — a true man, and a very 
noble one.' 

* Then I may hope to win you, Georgie,* 
he said, with a gentle kindness ; but there 
was no thrill of rapture in his tones — that 
had been in the past. 

' You may hope to win me, Arthur 
Keightley ? Yes, when you know how to 
woo me. I could trust you with my hap- 
piness as your friend or sister. You would 
be kind, and tender, and loyal, but you have 
left out three all-important words, and you 
cannot bring yourself to utter them. 
You cannot say " I love you," neither to 
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me nor any other woman, unless it were to 
Nellie Mount.' 

* And I shall never again say them to 
her/ he said, in a low, firm voice. 

*And you cannot say them to me. 
No, Arthur— for our long friendship's sake 
I'll call you by your name this once — do not 
protest. I know you better than you know 
yourself — you would be kindness itself to 
me, we should be the best of friends, but we 
should n't be husband and wife, and there 
would always be the memory of your lost 
love to come between us.' 

* And even if it did, do men, or women 
either, always marry their first loves X he 
asked. 

* Not always ; but do n't you think that 
sometimes they give to the second love 
more than the first has ever known? 
Would that be so with us, Arthur? 
You know it would not. You know that 
the very best you had to give has been 
given to Nellie Mount, and could never 
be ofiered to another,' she said, sadly, but 
unwaveringly. 
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' And even if it were so/ he answered, 
' is all my life to be sacrificed to my past ? 
I loved a woman who did not deserve my 
love. You see, I am clear enough on that 
point. There is no deception there. And 
it may be you are right, and I can never 
love again as I loved her. But is all my 
life to be a lonely one henceforth, because 
I made one great mistake ? I can give 
you tenderness, affection, loyalty, but not 
the passionate love — the first I had ever 
known — that I gave her. Will not these 
content you ? And do you not think that 
both our lives would be richer and fuller 
if we spent them together than apart V 

'You have made one great mistake, 
Arthur, and you want to make a greater, 
and one that would be irretrievable. Be- 
cause I am your friend, because I am very 
jealous of your friendship, and do not want 
ever to lose it, I will not let you do it. 
You shall not make this mistake. Let us 
go on as we are, and I will do my best to 
forget that you ever wanted things to be 
otherwise between us.' 

VOL. III. 45 
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*Do n't you think that some day you 
may look at matters in a different Hght V 
he said. He knew she was right. He 
knew he had not offered her anything 
worth her acceptance, and yet, manlike, 
the more she said him ^ nay/ the more he 
hungered after her acceptance. 

*The day must be very far off/ she 
answered, smiling. * But suppose we let it 
be so. Suppose we say we are each free, 
but that, in some time or other to come, it 
is possible I may change my mind. I do 
not think I shall, remember that, but still 
the change may come — in me — or in you.' 

She uttered these last words so softly 
that he scarcely heard them. They ex- 
pressed a hope, faint as the first dawn of 
spring, that * some day ' he might be able 
to say those three words, * I love you,' to 
her, as he had once said them to another. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. POUNSFORD's FORGIVENESS. 

The winter of this year had been a very- 
trying one, especially to folks in town : 
first dull and foggy, then a hard frost had 
set in, and snow had fallen to such an 
extent that the London streets were im- 
passable, and the newspapers found endless 
subjects of diatribe in the slush and the 
filth that pervaded our roadways. Mrs. 
Pounsford had spent the last three winters 
abroad, with Pen for her travelling com- 
panion, but early in the November of this 
wintry season she had announced her in- 
tention of staying at home to enjoy the 
comforts of an English fireside. 

And she had them. The fogs, as I have 
said, were bad, and affected her breathing- 

45—2 
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besides touching Pen's liver, and making 
her so bilious that the old lady sometimes 
found her temper almost unbearable. In- 
deed, Pen had been so long a servant, that 
she was almost turning into a mistress, 
and Mrs. Pounsford found, as many have 
done before her, that the rule of a spoiled 
domestic is as hard a rule as any. She had 
given up her own carriage, and she found 
a hired brougham a very poor substitute. 
The horses crawled, and the drivers never 
knew their way. Then, when the snow 
came, she was confined still more to the 
house, and the thaw did not mend matters. 
Her cook got tipsy on Christmas-day 
when she had a few friends to dinner; the 
housemaid broke her best china, and never 
remembered anything but her young man. 
Altogether, Mrs. Pounsford wished herself 
in Rome, with all her heart ; but not having 
the courage for the long journey in the 
very depths of the unpleasant season, 
thought Carminster would not be a bad 
substitute, if only she had not gone as near 
to quarrelling with her relations as it was 
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possible for anyone to quarrel with such 
placable people as John and Hannah 
Mount. 

She had never quite forgiven them their 
behaviour to Sir Brooke Cornill. All men 
of the world had their little entanglements, 
she assured them; only, in good society, 
people made a point of knowing nothing 
about them, and Sir Brooke would make 
none the worse husband because he had 
sown his wild oats. But John Mount 
silenced her very sternly when she spoke 
like this, and his wife was thankful that 
her girl was not to wed with so vile a man, 
of whom it was a shame even to speak. 
And, Nellie siding with her parents, Mrs. 
Pounsford had taken offence, had sent 
Nellie a formal invitation at the beginning 
of each season to come and stay with her, 
which had been civilly declined, and every 
winter she had, as I have stated, gone 
abroad. 

She had missed Nellie very much, for 
she was really fond of the girl, but she 
could not quite forget or forgive the dis- 
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appointment she had been to her. There- 
fore she had been glad to winter abroad, 
where people did not know her niece, and 
could not remember that, lovely as she was, 
she remained still unmarried. So that 
London society had little pleasure for her ; 
she felt, as she expressed herself to Pen, 
almost ashamed to look people in the face 
when she thought how her niece, for whom 
she had sacrificed so much, had wasted her 
opportunities. She really had suffered a 
great deal, both of disappointment and 
humiliation, for she had meant very well 
by Nellie, and had done her best accord- 
ing to her lights, and before we blame 
her, let us remember that after all, her 
lights were as clear as those of most of 
her neighbours. 

So what with the fog and the snow, and 
the memory, which never seemed to fade, 
of the great disappointment Nellie had 
inflicted on her, Mrs. Pounsford at last 
gave way completely, took to her bed, 
dismissed the cook, saying that she was 
only going to live on water-gruel, herself, 
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and Pen and the housemaid must manage 
as they could ; and then she wrote in pencil 
a pathetic appeal to her brother, asking 
that Nellie, for whom she had done so 
much, and of whom she had hoped such 
great things, might be sent to her. ^ I 
forgive her the disappointment she has 
caused me, and I feel that it would be a 
comfort to see her again. If I recover, 
I shall ask you to take me in at the Close 
for a little change of air, and because I 
should like, before leaving this world, to 
see Hannah and you again. At oiir time 
of life, John, we ought not to bear enmity, 
and though I may think I have something 
to complain of at your hands, for I have 
never felt that my efforts in behalf of 
Nellie were properly appreciated, still we 
will let bygones be bygones. You may 
rest satisfied that by this I have schooled 
myself to forgive and forget.' 

* I thought it was for us to forgive,' said 
John Mount and his wife, ^considering 
how nearly Margaret had married our 
girl to an out-and-out scoundrel, because 
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he had a handle to his name ; and 
she knew he was a scoundrel, too, all the 
time/ 

' Well, John,' answered Mrs. Mount, ' as 
thy sister says, *^ let bygones be bygones." 
Life is too short for quarrels, and she 
meant well by the child. To be "My 
Lady " would, to her, make up for so much, 
and she thought it must be the same with 
us and with our Nellie. How wilt thou 
answer the letter, John ?' 

In her own mind Mrs. Mount had from 
the first decided how the letter should be 
answered, for she had long since forgiven 
her sister-in-law, but she went on quietly 
with her knitting, not even raising her 
eyes to her husband, who answered her 
with unusual sternness : 

* Let her come here, and welcome, and 
stay as long as she pleases. My door 
shall never be shut against my father s 
daughter, but I do n't care to trust her 
with my girl. I trusted her once, and \ 
lived to rue it. I'm not made of such soft 
stuff as you, Hannah. I can't forgive her 
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as easily as you do the mischief she had so 
nearly done.' 

Perhaps John Mount could hardly for- 
give himself. That he, a man who ought 
to know something of the world, and of the 
sins of men of the world, however clear he 
might keep his own life, should have let 
himself be enticed into trusting his one 
ewe lamb with such a wehr-wolf as Sir 
Brooke Cornill, was an intolerable thought 
to him. His sister had nearly led him to 
commit a folly, that he should have 
regretted all his life, but he had no 
right to have suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by her as he had been; and 
perhaps it was his own weakness that 
made him take so severe a view of his 
sister's worldliness. 

* But she cannot come while she is ill,' 
pleaded his wife, ^ and it is hard for her to 
be alone, John ; not a child of her own to 
be near her. Thou and I have each other. 
Margaret has no one but Pen, who is a 
good servant, doubtless, but she likes her 
mistress to feel her value. And I should 
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think Nellie is old enough to take care of 

herself. As my dear mother used to say, 

" If a woman is not a woman at twenty- ' 

one, she will never be a woman at all." 

And Nellie is nigh upon twenty-four.' 

* Then you want me to send Nellie to 
fetch her down here ? Is that it, Hannah V 
John Mount's tones showed that he was 
inclined to yield, but to make a favour of 
his doing so. 

* Nellie must stay a bit first with thy 
sister, till she is strong enough to bear the 
journey, which she can hardly do yet; 
then, if she is brought to us, we will make 
her stay as pleasant as we can. Her days 
may not be many in this world. She is 
greatly thy senior, John, and thine only 
sister.' 

* Do as you like, wife, only I cannot 
have Nellie too long away. She has been a 
great comfort to us . for the last few years. 
Sometimes I feel selfish enough to be glad 
that she did not marry Arthur Keightley 
after all, though I should have liked him 
well for a son-in-law. 



i 
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So it came to pass that Nellie was 
despatched to her aunt. She found the 
old lady better than she had expected. 
She had descended to the drawing-room 
to receive her, and was sitting, well 
wrapped up in dressing-gown and shawl, 
by the fire. 

Nellie advanced to kiss her aunt. 

* Do n't come near me, my dear, if you 
are cold. I am afraid of taking a chill. 
Throw off your wraps and let me look at 
you. Pen, just ring the bell and ask for 
some tea for Miss Mount.* 

Pen rang the bell, and gave Nellie some 
slight assistance with the air of a person 
conferring a favour. When her outer 
coverings were removed, Mrs. Pounsford 
looked at her niece critically. 

* You have grown very handsome since 
I saw you last. More proiioncee — that is 
the best word for it — and a little stouter. 
A young woman should n't be too slender 
at your age. You are no longer a girl ; let 
me see, you must be between three and 
four- and- twenty. ' 
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* Nearer the last than the first, aunt/ 
said Nellie, with a smile. * Oh, here is 
the tea — shall 1 give you some ?' 

Mrs. Pounsford looked at Pen, who 
murmured something about her mistress's 
nerves. 

* One cup of tea won't hurt them — just 
for once,' pleaded Mrs. Pounsford, almost 
pathetically. 

It seemed clear to Nellie that her aunt 
was a little in awe of Pen, who was 
trading on her post as viceroy of the 
household and prime minister to her mis- 
tress. Nellie gave her aunt some tea, and 
then Mrs. Pounsford said, very deferen- 
tially, to her maid, * I think we can spare 
you now. Pen ; Miss Mount will see to me 
— and perhaps you would take up her 
wraps as you go, and just see that her 
bedroom fire is burning. Jones is so 
careless.* 

Mrs. Pounsford seemed almost afraid 
to give these directions to her waiting- 
woman, for fear Pen should imply that 
they were not exactly her work. When 
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she was out of the room, she said to 
Nellie, 'Pen is just a little tetchy at 
times, and I dare say the other servants 
try her, as they try me. The new cook 
does n't drink, but then she does n't 
cook, and Pen has to see to so many 
things that sometimes she gets a little 
upset/ 

* Well, 111 see to some of them now, 
aunt, and at any rate, I must see to your 
getting well and strong again,' said Nellie, 
cheerfully. 

* My dear, I feel as if your coming had 
done me good already. What a time it is 
since I have seen you 1 And I've felt it, 
Nellie, I've felt it, for I was always very 
fond of you. And I have n't altered my 
will, though you disappointed me so 
dreadfully. Oh ! my dear, if you had 
only taken Sir Brooke, you might have 
been an ambassadress at one of the lesser 
courts, at least, by this time. That would 
have been something worth living for. 
*' My niece the ambassadress," ' she said, 
dwelling lovingly on the sound; 'but it 
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was n't to be/ she added, with a sigh ot 
Christian resignation. 

' But if I were ambassadress now at 
the court of Pompernickel, say/ answered 
Nellie, * I should n*t be here to look after 
you, aunt, and you say you feel better 
already for my coming/ 

* So I do, my dear, so I do, and you are 
a good child to look at it in that light. 
Ah I I deserve something from you, 
Nellie, for IVe made many sacrifices for 
you, and they've not always met with 
the return they should. But I'm not 
going to find fault, my dear, only it was 
the greatest mistake you ever made not 
to marry Sir Brooke Cornill. He idolized 
you, and, with your appearance and 
manner — you don't know how distinguee 
you've grown — ^you might have aspired to 
anything.' 

' Please, aunt, don't talk of that gentle- 
man,' said Nellie, with a heightened colour. 
* He behaved very falsely to me, and very 
infamously to another woman.' 

' My dear girl, you ought never to have 
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known anything about that other woman. 
It's shocking, the way girls are brought 
up nowadays. People think nothing of 
telling them all sorts of dreadful things 
that no unmarried young woman ought to 
know. Sir Brooke had his little entanofle- 
ments — as I have so often said, all men of 
the world have — and your father* at least 
ought to have known as much, if your 
mother, who, poor thing, might have spent 
her life in paradise, for all she knows of 
things as they are, did n't. And, whatever 
Sir Brooke's life might have been before 
marriage, you should have known nothing 
of it. There's no doubt he would have 
made a sufficiently good husband, as 
husbands go — the best of them, as my 
poor father used to say to me of the girls, 
are no great things. But you would have 
been happy enough, and you would have 
been Lady Cornill. And that wretched 
Arthur Keightley, just because he could n't 
have you himself, to spoil it all I No, my 
dear, not a word in his defence. I hope I 
am a Christian, and I try to forgive, as I 
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expect to be forgiven, but I never can 
bring myself to speak to that young man 
again. And the indelicacy of it I To bring 
that woman to the very house where your 
mother and I and you, an unmarried girl, 
were staying !' 

' We won't go into all that, aunt. In your 
present state of health it will do you no 
good, only I think that in my father's 
house on that memorable day a far greater 
sinner entered it than the unhappy lady 
of whom you have spoken. What we 
have to think about now is how to get 
you well and strong, so that I may take 
you back with me to Carminster.' 

'Oh, my dear child, I shall get quite 
well, now you are with me 1 It has been 
the nervous worry and the loneliness. 
Not a soul coming near me, and no one 
to talk to but the servants — and I was 
always so fond of you, Nellie,' she repeated 
pathetically. 

So she had been all her life. The love 
was sincere enough, if it had not always 
been wise. Nellie felt very glad that she 
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had come, and wrote her mother a letter 
that night which Mrs. Mount read to her 
husband, and remarked, when she had 
finished, * We did well, did we not, John, 
to let the dear child go V 

'As far as Margaret is concerned, I 
suppose we did/ he answered ; * but, as 
regards our Nellie, I shall be glad to see 
her back again with us, I hope her aunt 
does n't mean to be ill an unconscionable 
time for the sake of keeping the child with 
her.' 

* John 1 thou art uncharitable ; and thy 
own sister, too T 

' Oh 1 my own sister, yes ; but could I 
help that, Hannah ? I chose my wife, but 
I didn't choose my relations. I know this, 
that if Margaret saw her way to Nellie's 
making a grand match, so that she might 
be aunt-in-law to a title, if she kept the 
child with her for a few weeks longer than 
we wanted her to stay, she'd be capable 
of making any doctor in London give her 
a certificate that she would n't last six 
months if she had n't her niece to nurse 
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her. Oh, Margaret is a clever woman, 
Hannah, but she won't go on throwing dust 
in my eyes for ever ! So, write and tell 
Nellie that we are glad to hear her aunt 
is so much the better for having her, and 
that we shall hope, with her nursing, she 
will be recovered enough to come down to 
Carminster in another fortnight/ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



MRS. POUNSFORD's ENERGIES REVIVE. 



Mrs. Pounsford really had been unwell, 
and her brother, in this instance at least, 
judged her hardly. And just now she 
had no arriere-pensee in her desire for 
Nellie's society. It was purely and simply 
a wish that the girl of whom she had 
always been so fond should be with her 
in the hours of loneliness and illness. 

But as she grew stronger, her second and 
not her better nature asserted itself. Could 
nothing be done before Nellie returned to 
Carminster to put matters in train so that 
she might not be buried alive there all her 
days 1 She had no doubt but that she 
would be able to prevail on her brother to 
let Nellie return to Lonond with her, but 
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surely something might be done even now. 
Only, nobody came, and she was too ill to 
go out ; but after a few days it seemed as 
if the fates had indeed been good to her. 

When Sunday arrived, Nellie announced 
her intention of hearing a very fashionable 
and very Broad clergyman, whose church 
was distant some two miles from her aunt's 
residence. 

^ I'm afraid Pen will find it too far for a 
walk,' said her aunt. * She grumbles now 
if I only send her to Mudie's. Indeed, I 
sometimes think I shall have to set up my 
carriage again on purpose for Pen to go 
out in it on my errands/ 

* / do n't want Pen,' answered Nellie. 
' Of course, I shall go by myself, and you 
will want Pen, while I am out, with you. 
You must n't be left quite alone, auntie, 
but Georgie Wade has so often spoken 
about Mr. Hawbee, that I want to hear 
him and judge for myself.' 

* But it is a long way for a girl to go 
alone, much further than any girl would 
have thought of venturing by herself when 
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I was young ; but I do n't understand the 
girls nowadays/ said her aunt, shaking her 
head mournfully. 'Georgie Wade is a 
specimen ; well, she is very nice, but I 
do n't know, Nellie, that I should care for 
you to be just like her/ 

* I wish I was half as much use in the 
world,' said Nellie, and then went off to 
dress for church ; and when she came out, 
after Hstening to a sermon that flatly con- 
tradicted on every vital point the prayers 
that had preceded it, the first person she 
saw was Mr. Edward Hailsham. 

He came up to her with outstretched 
hand and beaming face. ' I never was so 
pleased to see any one in my life. Are 
you staying with Mrs. Pounsfordi' he 
asked eagerly. 

' Yes ; she is not very well, and I have 
come to take care of her,' answered Nellie, 
walking on, and he walked on by her side 
and continued talking. 

* I am sorry to hear that. Is she well 
enough to see people?' he asked, with a 
polite appearance of concern. 
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* She will be well enough to see you, I 
have no doubt, if you will drop in to- 
morrow afternoon, and I will give you 
some tea/ answered Nellie. 

Her aunt, she felt sure, would be glad 
of a talk with the bright, good-natured 
little man,\and she felt that she herself 
would not be sorry for the break he would 
make in the monotony of her present 
existence. 

* Oh, thanks ; you are good 1 What 
years it is since I have seen you I Can you 
tell me anything of any of the old friends 
we used to know V He hesitated as if he 
scarcely liked to name any especial friend. 
Some instinct told Nellie what it was he 
wished to hear from her. 

' I see Miss Wade now and then — not 
often. She comes over to Carcninster 
sometimes, for a day, but we write con- 
stantly. And she was very well when 
last I heard.* 

* Ah r he swung his umbrella backwards 
and forwards as if he hardly knew what to 
do wdth it ; then, as if a bright thought 
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had struck him, ' Perhaps you'll see more 
of her now you are in London. I think 
she generally comes up to town about this 
time of the year. Stays at her sister's, 
does n't she V 

' Yes, I think this is her usual time for 
visiting Mrs. Vesey. Oh, I shall see a 
good deal of her if she is in town while I 
am with my aunt. But we are very quiet 
at Denmark Terrace. I am taking care of 
Mrs. Pounsford, and I go nowhere except 
for a walk or to church.' 

' Ah, I see. What a lucky thing it was 
/ went to church, or I should n't have 
fallen in with you! One does n*t know 
what to do with one's self of a Sunday 
morning ; and I've been thinking of late it 
would be rather nice if one could believe 
just as other people do. It would be 
something like a peg to hang on to. So 
I've been to one church and another, and 
I went to Hawbee's this morning. One 
can't find much of a peg there.' 

'No; I should think, in your case,' 
laughed Nellie, ' you would go out, if pos- 
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sible, less of a believer than you went 
in. 

*Well, yes, that's about it; and yet — 
and yet it would be very nice if one could 
believe something. Now, your friend. 
Miss Wade— weU, I think her mind is 
pretty well made up on some points, and 
yet she goes to hear Hawbee, and rather 
likes him.' 

' She says he stirs her up and sets her 
thinking. Sets problems before her that 
she tries to work out for herself. But I 
do not know that she would ever take him 
for a guide or a counsellor ; and as to my- 
self — well, I'm not sure that I shall ever 
want to hear Mr. Hawbee again. But 
then that may be my own fault. Georgie 
is so much cleverer than I am.' 

' Yes, she is very clever,' said Hailsham, 
forgetting that his remark was hardly 
comphmentary to the lady to whom he 
was speaking. But Nellie was quite 
clever enough to guess that he would like 
to hear more of Georgie Wade, and so she 
spoke of her, and of little but her, till they 
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reached Mrs. Pounsford's house, when she 
bade him good-bye. 

*I won't ask you in, for my aunt will 
not be expecting visitors, and we have to 
be very careful about her. But come to- 
morrow afternoon, and I am sure she will 
be glad to see you, and a little chat with 
you will do her good.' 

When she went into the drawing-room, 
she found the table laid for the early 
dinner, which they always took in that 
room, Mrs. Pounsford not having yet 
ventured so far as the dining-room. She 
was looking very fretful and tired, but 
brightened up a little at the sight of 
Nelhe. 

' Here you are, child. I thought you 
never were coming.' 

' I have come straight from church, and 
walked fast, too, aunt.' 

* Ah, my dear, the time seems tedious 
when one is old and alone. Pen has read 
the service to me — part of it. She said 
she was so hoarse she could n't manage 
the lessons for the day. She has got a 
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bad cold, and she says it is through 
getting up to me in the night. But she 
is going off to MUe End this evening to 
see her brother, for all that. Did you like 
Hawbee, dear? His views are peculiar, 
ain't they? — very Broad Church, by all 
accounts V 

*I should n't have known they were 
Church at all if I had heard him anywhere 
else,' answered NeUie, smiling. 'But I 
suppose that's my ignorance.' 

*Yes, my dear, it is,' answered her 
aunt, sententiously. *0h, Mr. Hawbee 
belongs to the Church, decidedly, and 
the most fashionable people go to hear 
him. I should n't wonder if he is a 
bishop some day. I suppose the place was 
crowded.' 

' Crammed ; but I got a seat, and, 
coming out, I met Mr. Hailsham. Do 
you remember him, aunt 1 a little man 
with a great deal to say — who professed 
that Christianity was out of date, and that 
w^hen we had done with this life, the soul 
— or what we call the soul — ^w^ent out like 
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the spark of a candle, and yet who was 
always doing the most good-natured things 
for everyone. He was a great friend of — 

of ' 

* Of Mr. Keightley's/ said her aunt, 
with some severity. 'My dear Nellie, it 
is quite time you learned to speak of that 
very underbred young man with the in- 
difference he deserves. Yes, I quite 
remember Mr. Hailsham. He was most 
gentlemanly, but rather eccentric. Very 
well connected, 1 think. Was not his 
mother Lady Mary Fry before she mar- 
ried ? — and his father had one of the best 
places in Eastshire. Only a younger son, 
which was the reason he studied at the 
Bar, but I believe very well provided for. 
He visited at the Wades', when they lived 
in London, a great deal. Lady Wade 
knew all about him. I believe she would 
have liked him for one of her daughters, 
but, poor things ! they were all so un- 
fortunately plain. However, with the 
exception of Georgie, they have all got 
married Very well, and you, with ten times 
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more good looks than all the Wades ever 
had amongst them, are still ' 

And Mrs. Pounsford paused and sighed, 
unable to complete the sentence. 

'That is all the better for you, aunt. 
But, however, you will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Hailsham is coming to see you 
to-morrow afternoon. You know he has 
always so much to say, and though he 
does talk a good deal of nonsense at times 
— at least, you used to say so ' 

' Never, my dear, never,* answered Mrs. 
Pounsford, with great energy. ' I always 
liked Mr. Hailsham's conversation exceed- 
ingly. I thought him a very well bred 
young man, too. A young man who 
thinks an old woman may be worth talk- 
ing to, if she is n't worth looking at. That 
reminds me, I hope I have a decent cap 
in which to receive him to-morrow.* 

' Oh, your caps are always pretty, aunt.* 

' They used to be, my dear — they used 
to be, for I always considered it a sin for a 
woman of my age to neglect her personal 
appearance. But somehow, since you left 
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me, Nellie, I've not taken that interest in 
myself I used to do. Well, well — I must 
rouse myself up a bit. But run and take 
off your things, for here comes dinner, 
and I really feel as if I should enjoy it.* 



CHAPTER XVII. 



GEORGIE IN TOWN. 



Nellie and her aunt had a very quiet but 
very pleasant Sunday afternoon together. 
Nellie read one of Blair's sermons aloud, 
from an edition published when George the 
Third was king. Mrs. Pounsford always 
said, whenever the book was brought out, 
that that gracious monarch had especially 
delighted in Blair, and after tea and the 
sermon she began to talk of Mr. Hailsham 
and his visit. 

'Pen must make me up a cap if I 
have n't a suitable one; but she does 
grumble so, now, when I give her any 
millinery, and says caps are so much 
better bought ready-made/ 
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' Never mind, aunt, I shall have plenty 

of time to make you one before Mr. Hail- 
sham comes/ 

' Ah, but I wanted you to go to Covent 
Garden and get a few fresh flowers. They 
brighten up a room so. And it is 
always so much better for a girl to have 
a well-dressed chaperon and a pretty 
entourage.^ 

' What are you thinking of, aunt V cried 
Nellie, in dismay. ' Do you — do you 
really mean that you have any idea that 

Mr. Hailsham is — is No, I can't say 

it. The thought is unendurable T she 
added, her face suffused with blushes. 

' My dear Nellie/ said Mrs. Pounsford, 
with enviable placidity, 'what are you 
thinking of? I said nothing. I didn't 
drop the slightest hint of anything to set 
you flaming up like this. Only, you may 
rest assured on one point — whatever you 
may say, whatever you may fancy, I shall 
always do my duty by you while you are 
under my charge. And therefore I shall 
have plenty of fresh flowers in the room 
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and a becoming cap for myself, if I have 
to send to Kegent Street for the last 
to-morrow.' « 

In the intervals between sermon-read- 
ing and discussing the question of caps, 
Nellie found time to write to her friend 
Georgie, and gave her an account of her 
visit to the church where Mr. Hawbee 
held forth, and her meeting with Mr. 
Hailsham at the door. 

' He is coming to-morrow to see aunt, 
and I am so glad of it. He is so lively 
and so full of the talk of the day, and all 
that amuses her so much.' 

' And amuses you too, NelHe, or I am 
very much mistaken,' said Georgie, when 
she read this letter. 'Now, I wonder 
what will come of his running against 
Nellie like this ? If the old lady can 
manage it, a marriage is what will come. 
And it might be a good thing for both. I 
do n't know, though, whether in Nellie Mr. 
Hailsham would find the tower of strength 
he wanted in his wife, and that he hoped to 
find in me. But she has her lovely face, 
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and he forgave me my plain one. Poor 
feUow r 

And then she thought how sweet it was 
to be loved. Yes, and there was sweetness 
even in the love of Edward Hailsham, 
though she could not return it. With all 
his oddness, there was a passion^ a tender- 
ness in his wooing that Arthur Keightley 
had nothing of. * He would never love 
me to the end of my days if I became his 
-wife/ she thought bitterly. ^ I should be 
thought nothing but a friend — a safe 
adviser — a companion to be trusted. He 
does not attempt to conceal the fact that 
the best he had to give he has given 
Nellie, and has nothing like it to offer 
me. But, as it is, Edward Hailsham loves 
me, loves me ! And I have nothing but 
a little liking to give him in return. What 
a game of cross-purposes life is 1 How 
grateful he would be, how glad I should 
be myself, if I could only give him even a 
part of what I have flung away so recklessly 
on Arthur Keightley.' 

But Georgie had been similarly occupied 
VOL. III. 47 
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to Nellie on that Sunday afternoon, so that 
each received a letter from the other on 
the Monday, only that Nellie, heing in 
town, had hers some hours sooner. In 
consequence, there was a Httle malice as 
regarded her aunt, who she knew was 
watching her keenly when she shook hands 
with Mr. Hailsham in the afternoon. 

'I have had a long letter to-day from 
Georgie Wade, and she is coming up to 
town to-morrow. Her sister, Mrs. Vesey, 
is not very well, and she wants Georgie to 
see about a governess for her, and other 
little matters. But she is cominof to me 
on Wednesday afternoon. Couldn't you 
drop in for half an hour and hear all the 
news of Wilton V 

Nellie afterwards said that she knew at 
once how things stood with Hailsham as 
regarded Georgie, for he looked as if, in 
the fulness of his heart, he could have 
clasped her in his arms. He made him- 
self very agreeable to Mrs. Pounsford, 
handed her tea to her, and arranged her 
footstool in a kind, pleasant way he 
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had, and while he stayed in Denmark 
Terrace, Mrs. Pounsford seemed content 
and happy, but, when he was gone, her 
wrath burst forth : 

' My dear Nellie, your manners have 
deteriorated most fearfully since you went 
to Carminster. I suppose it is the way 
with people who live over their shops or 
behind them, or perhaps girls, of late, have 
altered for the worse. It is certainly a 
way I never was allowed to fall into, 
myself. You certainly might have left 
it to me as the mistress of the house to 
ask Mr. Haileham here on Wednesday. I 
say nothing of Miss Wade. Girl intimates 
are one thing, but young men intimates 
are quite another.' 

'I forgot myself, aunt. I am very 
sorry, but you did n't find fault with me 
for telling him he might come to-day — and 
— and — I know he wants to see as much 
of Georgie as he can T 

' I was not in the way, myself, to ask 
him. I am, to-day, and you should never 
lend yourself to anything like match- 
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making, Nellie ; it is a most undignified 
and unladylike proceeding. If Mr. Hail- 
sham is so anxious to see Miss Wade, let 
him go down to her mother's and see her. 
But I do n't believe there is anything in 
it at all — nothing but your fancy. I should 
have thought you above such nonsense, 
Nellie; 

Then Mrs. Pounsford calnaed down, 
perhaps a little soothed by the reflection 
that her niece could hardly have a better 
foil than Miss Wade. 

* Men never do like these overclever 
women ; there's no rest, no repose in them, 
and a man would rather be looked up to 
than look up, himself. And Nellie has 
quite brains enough if she would only use 
them. I must make her put on her new 
velveteen next Wednesday. I've never 
seen her in a <Jress that suited her better.* 

Georgie came on the Wednesday, full 
of sympathy for Mrs. Pounsford and of 
affection for Nellie, but full also of talk 
about the new governess, and of plans 
for the improvement of the position of 
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governesses generally. Then Hailsham 
came in, and he, too, had something to 
say on the governess question. His 
mother was interested in a home that was 
forming in the country for governesses 
when out of health or out of work. He 
was sure she would be glad of Miss Wade's 
co-operation. No doubt she would write 
to her on the subject. Oh ! and he had 
some prospectuses of the whole thing — 
might he bring them round to Mrs, Vesey's 
to-morrow, or any day when Miss Wade 
would be at home ? 

' It will save you trouble to send them 
by post,' said Georgie. Then she relented. 
Perhaps it was a fellow-feeling that made 
her so * wondrous kind,' for she said, 
graciously, ' Bring them, by all means, if 
you do n't mind the trouble ; perhaps you 
could give me some explanation respecting 
the details, but I cannot be sure when you 
will find me at home.' 

' Oh 1 it doesn't matter; I can call 
again,' said Hailsham, his small, thin face 
beaming with delight. Then he got up 
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and shook hands with Mrs. Pounsford. 
* I am so glad to see you so much better. 
You ought to take care of yourself, for the 
sake of your friends. I never enjoy a visit 
anywhere else as I do at your house.' 

He pressed Nellie's hand with an 
effusion which did not deceive her in the 
least, and he went away feeling a very 
happy, very hopeful little man. But Mrs. 
Pounsford was in a bad temper the whole 
of the evening, went early to bed, and pro- 
nounced herself much worse the next day. 
It was through too much excitement, she 
told Nellie. * A little society was all very 
well, but the rate at which Miss Wade 
talked, and the absurd subjects on which 
she was always discoursing, were too much 
for any one's nerves.' 

However, the day brightened up, and 
Mrs. Pounsford was able to take a little 
drive round the park, and she came home, 
sipped her afternoon tea, and took a more 
sensible view of matters. After all, if 
Mr. Hailsham really was so blind, so 
besotted, as to prefer a plain unattractive 
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woman like Georgie Wade, who was much 
too full of her own cleverness ever to think 
of a man's comforts, to Nellie, who was 
really lovelier than ever, and dressed to 
perfection, why, let him ! And the best 
thing would be for Nellie to seem to lend 
herself good-naturedly to his views. There 
was no doubt — of course there could be no 
doubt — ^but that Miss Wade liked him. 
Offers were not so plentiful to so unat- 
tractive a person. And so, if it came to a 
match, husband and wife would always be 
grateful to Nellie, who had done so much 
to promote it, and the connection might be 
very useful to her. 

Thus it came to pass that whenever 
Georgie and Mr. Hailsham met, which 
they did rather frequently at Denmark 
Terrace, Mrs. Pounsford, to Nellie's great 
contentment, played the part of a benevo- 
lent genius, smiling blandly on the two, 
and affecting an utter ignorance that any- 
thing like love-making was going on under 
her very eyes. 

As to Georgie, she could not disguifie 
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from herself that Hailsham by no means 
took his rebuff in earnest. It was clear 
that he meant to try again, some time or 
other, and then she sighed at the thought ; 
there would be all the trouble and vexa- 
tion of saying him 'no.* ^And what a 
strange thing it seems that / should have 
that '* no " to give to two men !' 

One day, when they were alone together, 
she said to Nellie, 'We shall soon be old 
maids, both of us, if we do n't mind, and 
for such a princess as you, that would seem 
a very lame and impotent conclusion. 
For me, it does n't matter. / was never 
expected to marry.' 

'And I think now nobody — unless it 
may be Aunt Pounsford, who will die of 
marriage on the brain — expects me to 
marry, Georgie. I have had my chance, 
and flung it from me.' 

' He was not your chance — ^he was not 
worth a thought,' said Georgie hotly. 

' If you mean Sir Brooke Cornill, I 
agree with you,' was the answer, 'but if 
you mean '* Then she paused and 
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turned away, but to her very throat she 
coloured crimson. 

^ If I mean Arthur Keightley. Ah I I 
was not thinking of him when I spoke 
just now. Most people would consider 
the baronet the greater offer.' 

' And the lesser, meaner man. Oh, 
Georgie I if you only knew how I despise 
myself for having ever listened to him, 
ever given him a thought. But you can- 
not tell, a girl like you, secure in your 
position, what it is to be born below the 
bar, to be looked down upon, sneered at, 
despised ' 

' By people not worth troubling yourself 
about at all, Nellie. Oh ! I know something 
about it. Everywhere it's the same, only, 
I suppose, intensified in little places like 
Carminster and other provincial towns. 
I can tell you IVe seen mamma, though 
as dear and sensible a woman as any I 
know, out of her senses with delight when 
a real countess — whose husband could cer- 
tainly never have won his earldom by his 
brains, as my father won his knighthood — 
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called on her soon after we settled in the 
county. And I've heard that that countess 
felt a snub a duchess gave her at a flower- 
show very keenly, and the duchess, it is 
said, would move heaven and earth to 
obtain a blue riband for her duke. Oh, 
we're all alike, Nellie — all aUke. Human 
nature is a poor thing, and bad is the best 
of us.' 

* No, we are not all alike,' said Nellie 
indignantly. * I know one woman who is 
above such weaknesses, and both she and 
I know at least one man.* 

* I suppose you mean me for the woman, 
dear — thank you, I hope you're right ; 
but no one ever knows what amount of 
snobbery is in them till the time of trial 
comes. Yes, we both know one man — 
Arthur Keightley. I think,' she added 
softly, ' we may say we know another.' 

' Yes,' said Nellie warmly, * I think we 
do. Mr. Hailsham is a true man, and, 
Georgie, the woman he marries will be a 
happy wife.' 

'Take him yourself, Nellie — take him 
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yourself/ said Georgie, with a forced 
laugh. ' Wooings and weddings are not 
in my way, at all/ 

' Nor in mine, either,' said Nellie, with 
the air of one to whom the world and all 
its loves and vanities were dead. 

* She would take Arthur Keightley this 
instant if he were to ask her,' thought 
Georgie. * She has learned to love him 
at last as he deserves to be loved. Will 
he ever know it ? and if he does know it, 
will his pride give way ? Yes, it would, it 
must. He loves her still, though he does 
not believe it, but he would believe it if he 
were once to see her again. And suppose 
I were his wife, when he did see her? 
Then there would be three very wretched 
people in the world, and I should be the 
most wretched of the three. No, I'll keep 
to the pain that I have become accus- 
tomed to. That may be cured some day, 
but the new pain that a jealous wife would 
have to bear would be irremediable.' 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

A SUDDEN MEETING. 

It was a keen, cold day towards the end 
of January. The snow had been falling in 
the night, and for a day or two previous, 
but the sun was shining now. The 
London authorities prophesied a thaw, 
and thought it was useless to set about 
carting away the snow, which would soon 
clear itself away, while wiser folks than 
those who have charge of our roadways 
shook their sapient heads, and prophesied a 
continuance of the frost, and a heavier fall 
of the snow. But still there was nothing 
falling at present, and Mrs. Pounsford, 
who had waited impatiently enough the 
last two days in Denmark Terrace, now 
pronounced herself well enough to bear 
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the cold, and take the journey to her 
brother's house at Carminster. 

There was always a little importance 
attending Mrs. Pounsford's movements. 
Pen was with her, but only to see her 
off, that trusty waiting-woman having 
found that, after the fatigue and confine- 
ment that nursing Mrs. Pounsford had in- 
volved, a rest at her nephew's house was 
absolutely necessary, and Mrs. Pounsford 
was ready to spare her — perhaps not sorry 
to be free from Pen for a little time. 
There was no man-servant, as there had 
been when, at the commencement of this 
story, Nellie went alone to Carminster; 
but there was a page loaded with small 
parcels, books, papers, baskets, everything 
that an invalid, accustomed to have her 
comforts studied by all around her, would 
be likely to require for a journey of three 
hours' duration. 

Nellie and Georgie had met on the 
platform, and Georgie had her sister's 
elderly maid to see her off, so it was 
quite a little court of young ladies, waiting- 
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women, and one small page around the 
dignified elderly lady, who, in her hand- 
some wraps and furs, looked more like a 
duchess than ever. The porters were 
assiduous in looking after luggage and 
foot- warmers ; the guard ushered her into 
a first-class carriage, and Georgie sprang 
in, while Nellie turned to give some 
parting directions to Pen, which she was 
to carry back to Denmark Terrace. 

As she left Pen, she almost ran against 
a gentleman who was standing with his 
bag in his hand, and was about to step 
into a carriage immediately behind . the 
one her aunt occupied. One look, and 
the cheeks of both paled and flushed. 
Arthur Keightley and Nellie Mount, 
lovers that had been, husband and wife 
that once they thought to be, had met in 
all the bustle and din of a railway plat- 
form, and there they stood for one moment 
confronting each other. One moment in 
which to remember the vows that had 
been breathed and broken, the love that 
had been so lightly held, that fond folly 
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of the dreams that never were to be 
realized, and then they were back from 
the past with its memories that could 
never cease to pain, from the b'ght of the 
romance that had once shed such hght 
upon their early days, to the common- 
place of the present, and the recollection 
that it was time they were in their places, 
and that it behoved them both, as a lady 
and gentleman of the nineteenth century, 
not to be guilty of the bad form of showing 
any outward signs of feeling, but to bow 
to each other, and to look as if their meet- 
ing was the most commonplace occurrence, 
and then go on their respective ways. 

'Bless me, child, have you sprained 
your ankle, or hurt yourself in any way V 
said Mrs. Pounsford, as Nellie entered the 
carriage. 'You look as pale as death. 
Take my smelling-bottle. I shall be almost 
afraid to go on. But I suppose there's 
hardly time to get out — and then we should 
lose our tickets.' 

'There is nothing at all the matter, 
aunt ; I suppose the bustle and noise have 
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been a little too mucli for me/ answered 
Nellie, with one of those fibs that the 
most truthful people think it no sin to 
utter when the need occurs. * We are so 
quiet in Denmark Terrace/ 

But Georgie Wade had keen eyes, and 
she caught a gUmpse of Arthur Keightley's 
face, and that glimpse made her own as 
white as Nellie's. ' And that man dared 
to ask one woman to be his wife when he 
is changed and transfigured Uke that by 
the mere sight of another/ 

And then she heard Hailsham's voice 
for the first time with a rush of pleasure. 
'Yes; he does care for me, and love for 
love's own sake may be worth a little, after 
all/ 

Mr. Hailsham came running up, and 
encountered Arthur with his hand on the 
carriage door. ' You here, Keightley t I 
had no idea you were even in town.' 

' I only came up yesterday morning 
upon business. I had no time to stay, or 
I would have looked you up,' was the 
answer, and Georgie Wade's ears, sharpened 
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"by the jealous agony of the moment, told 
her that Arthur Keightley's voice was less 
£rm than usual, 

' I should hope so. I think myself ill- 
used, as it is. But have you seen Mrs. 
Pounsford ? I wanted to see her oflT. She 
has been awfully good to me. I under- 
stood that her train started at 3.30, and 
I find it is 3.15. I wanted to say good- 
bye — and — and that sort of thing, you 
know.' 

* You will find her in the next carriage, 
and Miss Mount with her/ said Arthur, 
as he sprang into his seat, and, opening the 
Times, tried to shut out the memory of the 
fair face he had just met. 

* Been awfully good to him, has she V 
was his thought; *no doubt! Hailsham 
would be a very fair match for her niece. 
To think of it ! That such a woman 
should be trusted with a girl's life, and 
allowed to hawk her about for sale to 
the best bidder ! Why has n't she found 
a good price for her before ? She looks 
better worth it than ever. Oh, Nellie I 
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My wife that was to have been ! My 
love ! my love 1 Can't your people take 
better care of you than this? To trust 
you with that old harridan, the end and 
aim of whose life seems to be that she 
may die aunt-in-law to a title T 

After this mental ebullition, Arthur tried 
to read his paper, but found himself mixing 
up the money article with the leaders, and 
looking over the advertisements in search 
of the news of the day. Then he heard 
Hailsham's voice at the door of the next 
carriage. 

*So glad to have found youl I felt 
positive you had told me 3.30 instead of 
3.15, Now, what shall I get you ? Do n't 
you want the Graphic or Punch ? Have 
you foot- warmers ? You'll let me know 
when you come back, Mrs. Pounsford, and 
I shall come and ask you for some tea. 
Sure you've got everything ? Oh t I see 
I've come too late to be of any use.' 

The doors were banged, to the shattering 
of the passengers' nerves, and the horrible 
discordant shriek of the steam-engine was 
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heard; and away the traia^ went, and 
Arthur Keightley said half aloud, for he 
had his carriage to himself, 'Poor old 
HailshamI So the wary old spider has 
nearly caught you, and made you forget 
true-hearted Georgie Wade, who has every 
gift a woman should have, except that 
fleeting, worthless one of beauty. No ! it 
is n't worthless I Oh ! to have had such a 
face as that, to have been the light of my 
life all these years. Nellie, you should be 
good and true, with such eyes and lips, and 
you are — well, I suppose no better and no 
worse than your precious aunt will let you 
be. 

' Yes ; she is better 1 She has not for- 
gotten me. She was young ; she was led 
away by that wretched old woman! 
Could n't I win her, even yet ? No ; it 
is impossible I I am Georgie Wade's, to 
take or to leave as she thinks fit. She is 
free, but I am bound. I dare not ask her 
to set me free — I must wait her pleasure. 
And out of her very pity, her very good- 
ness, she may take compassion on me and 
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tell me she will trast me, as I asked her 
to do, with her happiness. 

' I'll take the trust if she does, and never 
betray it. TU be. the best and kindest 
husband to her that ever woman had. 
But if I had only seen Nellie a little 
sooner, I would never have spoken as I 

did. I had no right to do it. I ought 
to have known myself better. As if such 
a love as mine could ever be outlived f 
As if any woman could ever take that 
girl'B place in my heart f 




. % 



CHAPTER XIX. 



BLOCKED UP. 



Mrs. Pounsford looked at the pictures in 
the Illustrated News and the Graphic, and 
then she found one or two amusing things in 
Punch, which she afterwards handed to her 
young friends, who were both — especially 
Georgie, who, as a rule, only indulged in 
flashes of silence — unusually taciturn. They 
were both as troubled as the gentleman in 
the adjoining carriage who found it so im- 
possible to read his Times. 

After a while Mrs. Pounsford took 
small glass of sherry and a biscuit, by way 
of keeping up her strength. She had been 
fortified with a good lunch before starting, 
and looked forward with some complacency 
to the snug drawing-room with its bright 
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wood fire, and the tea and the cream^ and 
the good dinner that was to follow. Mrs. 
Mount was perfect as a housekeeper, and 
her sister-in-law knew that during her stay 
at the Close she would be in a very nest 
of comfort. 

So she dozed a little after the sherry, 
drawing her handsome fur-lined cloak 
more closely, and the two girls, one with 
thoughts that were very sad, the other 
with thoughts that were very bitter, sat 
side by side, each absorbed in her own 
communings. 

' Handsomer than ever, and I never knew 
a nobler-looking man. Just think, for a 
girl to throw such a one from her, and 
stoop to that mean, poor creature Sir 
Brooke, because he had an old place and 
a title, and because she was tired, in a 
little provincial city, of being below the 
bar. I wonder if he is married ? I 
wonder if he has paid his father's debts ? 
Yes ; he has done that, I know, for I saw 
as much in the newspapers. Does he Kve 
over the place where he made his money ? 
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How dull it must be for him ! If he is 
married^ I hope he has found a better 
woman than the one who threw him from 
her, and whom, in return, he saved in spite 
of herself. Somehow, I never hear any- 
thing of him now. People seem to think 
they ought never to utter his name before 
me. Oh I if I could only hear a little of 
him I Just to be told, once in a while, that 
he was well and happy would be enough.' 

These were Nellie's thoughts. Georgie's 
were more in this wise : * I wish I could 
be by myself, and have it out. What I 
want is to cry — cry — cry, till I have washed 
this jealous fever away. I have no right 
to bear it. I have no right to be so angry 
— at least, not with her. Have I with 
him ? Well, I think I have. He should 
have been more sure of himself. It was a 
wretched mistake. Thank Heaven I have 
found it out in time T 

Presently Nellie roused herself and 
turned to her friend. * Georgie, dear, it's 
getting colder and colder, and the snow 
has been falling ever since we started, 
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and it has drifted terribly deep in places. 
Perhaps you may not be able to get on 
to Prestville. Now as your people don't 
expect you till to-morrow, would n't it be 
better to come home with me ? Mother 
will be delighted to put you up for the 
night, and then, to-morrow morning, you 
can go on and get to Wilton by daylight/ 

Georgie's original intention had been to 
return home the next day, but, finding that 
her sister had no longer any absolute need 
of her services, she had hurried matters on 
so as to be able to travel in company with 
Nellie. And if it had not been for that 
glimpse of Arthur Keightley's face, she 
would have been pleased enough to have 
rested for the night in Carminster. Now, 
a perfect longing to be at home and 
in the stillness of her own room pos- 
sessed her. Just now she hardly knew 
how to answer Nellie, without letting 
something of the involuntary anger she 
felt escape her. However, after a pause, 
she did answer her quietly enough. 

* I think I would rather get on at once,' 
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she said. ' Suppose the snow keeps falling 
all the night through, and the line is 
blocked up. Why, you might have me on 
your hands for a whole week at Carmin- 
fiter.' 

* I fancy we could bear that affliction/ 
answered Nellie, smiling, and then Mrs. 
Pounsford roused herself to say, * What is 
that about snow ? It was quite fine when 
we started. Has there been any falling 
pince V 

^ Yes, and I think it is falling still,' said 
Georgie, trying to peep out into the dark- 
ness through the carriage window. 

*Ah, well, we shall soon be at Car- 
minster,' said the old lady, ' and it's a very 
short drive from the station to the Close. 
Are we not coming near it now? The 
train is slackening its speed, as if we 
should be at a station before long.' 

Georgie looked at her watch by the 
lamp. * No, we shall not be at the city 
for more than half an hour, and there is 
no station just here. We were not to 
stop, after we left Trent Hill, till we came 
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to Caxminster. Why, we're stoppiDg now, 
altogether I And there are no signs of a 
station. What ever are all these men talk- 
ing and running about fori' 

Mrs. Pounsford's comfortable state of 
contentment collapsed. 'There is some- 
thing wrong — Miss Wade — Nellie ! I 
suppose we have run into something, or 
something has run into us. Open the 
window, my dears, and call the guard. I 
hope he is doing his duty, and will take 
every precaution. Half the accidents that 
happen are due to the dreadful carelessness 
of these men.' 

Georgie Wade had opened the window 
by this time, and leaned out. Men were 
going to and fro, and calling to each other, 
with lanterns. Passengers, like herself, 
were asking questions, and she heard the 
guard, who had left his place in the train, 
say, in answer to a voice from the adjoin- 
ing carriage, ' Nothing, sir, nothing ; we 
shall soon be all right ' — then, in a lower 
tone, * leastways, it's an awkward job ; the 
snow's blocked up the way — but there's 
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ladies in the next carriage, and it do n't do 
to make a fuss. Can you be of any use, 
sir? Well, I'll let you know presently. 
Keep your seat, please, for the present.' 

Then he advanced to Georgie. *We 
shall soon be all right, miss. Snow's 
drifted rather deep down here, that's all. 
We must try and clear it away a bit. We 
shall only be a little later. Sorry for you, 
ladies, but we'll do our best.* 

' We shall not be at Carminster till the 
dinner is ruined,' said Mrs. Pounsford. 
' Nellie, is there a little more sherry in 
my flask 1 My dears, we'll divide it im- 
partially between the three. It will be 
of some service, if it is only a thimbleful 
apiece. What ever are they about now 1 
Trying to back the train, I do believe. 
What's that for V 

* Well, I suppose they think they can't 
push forward, and so will take us back 
to the nearest station, and then send us 
on by road/ answered Georgie. 'We 
shall have a longer drive than from Car- 
minster to the Close, Mrs. Pounsford. 
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But never mind, I dare say they'll give 
us some tea at the station, and we shall 
enjoy our dinner all the more when we do 
get it. Nellie, I think I must accept the 
invitation you were kind enough to give 
me just now, and spend the night at Car- 
minster/ 

^Then I shall say it's an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good/ said Nellie, cheer- 
fully. * Now, auntie, let me wrap you up 
a little closer. There's a wee drop more 
sherry in the flask, and you must have it.' 

* We shall be perished before we get to 
Carminster,' said Mrs. Pounsford mourn- 
fuUy. 

* Oh, there'll be a good fire at the 
station, and they'U give us some tea,' 
answered both the girls, who felt that 
they must keep up the courage of their 
elderly companion. 

'But I do n't believe we are going to 
the station,* cried poor Mrs. Pounsford. 
* We've come to a standstill, altogether.' 

So they had. Guard, engine-driver, 
and stoker then had a discussion, assisted 
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by some of the male passengers, and the 
end of it was that they decided it was 
impossible to push either backward or 
forward. There was nothing for it but 
to wait where they were until help should 
be sent from Carminster, which would no 
doubt be done when they began to suspect 
the reason of the non-arrival of the train. 

' That is all very well/ said one of the 
passengers, ' but there are ladies who will 
be perished with cold while waiting. Can 
nothing be done? Is there no place at 
hand where they could be sheltered V 

'There's a farm-house up above, if 
they'd take them in^ and a few cottages. 
This side of the line they are, half-way up 
the hill, but to climb up through the snow 
would be more than a lady could do, even 
for the sake of a fire when she'd done it.' 

'That remains to be seen,' was the" 
answer, and off the speaker went, pushing 
his way through snow above his knees. 
There was no doubt a way would have to 
be cleared before women could walk through 
this ; but surely a few farm labourers 
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could shovel a pathway to the house he 
saw before him, in whose windows lights 
were burning. He pushed upwards, and 
on, to the door, against which the snow lay 
piled up high, and knocked against it with 
the handle of his umbrella (which had 
served him in good stead as a walking- 
stick) till a stout serving-maid came, and 
uninvited he entered after her into the 
great old-fashioned room — half kitchen, 
half parlour — where the master and mistress 
sat on either side of the fire. 

To theni he stated his case. The train 
from London was stuck in the snow. 
There were ladies in it who would perish 
of cold if left there through the night. 
Would they receive and house them ? 
Any compensation for the trouble should 
gladly be made. And then the master, a 
stout farming man, of the genuine old- 
fashioned farmer-type, perhaps more often 
described than seen, broke in with, 

* Say no more, sir I say no more. Well 
take them in — eh, missis ? We can give 
them a fire to sit by, an' something warm 
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to drink, if we can't do much more. I'll 
come with you and see after the poor souls 
at once.' 

The mistress, a small, thin-featured 
woman, looked a little alarmed at the pro- 
posed invasion, but murmured something 
to the eflfect that it would give the servants 
a deal of trouble, and it might be as well 
for people to consider that. Upon which, 
the claimant for her hospitaUty assured 
her it should be considered most amply^ 
and then, turning to her husband, asked 
him if there were any men about who 
could be set to work at once to clear a 
way? 

'Aye; there's half a dozen in the 
cottages, and I'll send Thomas here to 
call them to go to work at once with 
spade and shovel.' And he opened a door 
that led into the kitchen, where the house- 
hold work was really carried on, and where 
the servants sat, and gave directions to a 
stout lad dozing by the fire, which the 
other rose at once to obey. 

* We won't wait, ourselves, for the road 
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to be cleared/ he said. ' We'll manage to 
push our way through, I reckon, and tell 
the poor creatures we won't let them 
perish with cold.' 

To this his companion, who was all 
eagerness apparently to be back to 'the 
poor creatures/ assented eagerly, and the 
two started through the snow towards the 
train. 

' Now, guard, we've got a place for the 
ladies, if you men will only help them to 
it,' said the passenger, who found the 
guard much as he had left him, in con- 
sultation, which seemed to have led to 
nothing, with the other men in the van. 

* Aye, up at my place yonder,' said the 
farmer. ' My men are clearing a way, only 
the snow falls so fast it will fill it up as 
fast as they clear if you do n't look shaxp. 
Some of the young ones might be able to 
push through as it is, if they had a man's 
help on the way. Now, they're beginning 
to screech I That's the worst o' women. 
If they can think of nothing else, they're 
sure to begin at that.' 
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Then the passenger heard a voice which 
he knew well, only in shriller, louder tones 
than he would have thought it possible 
the dignified elderly lady to whom it 
belonged could have uttered, calling out, 
* Guard ! guard 1 Are we to be left here 
to perish ? The railway authorities ought 
to be ashamed of themselves not to have 
taken proper precautions in case of such 
weather. Here is a young lady fainting 
with the cold and the fright. Have you 
no brandy, or anything of the kind, pro- 
vided against such emergencies V 

The passenger rushed forward to the 
carriage. ' I have a flask of brandy, madam, 
at your service,' and he tendered it. * But 
there is a place close at hand where the 
young lady would find warmth and every 
comfort, and some kind women to see 
to her. Will you trust her with me ? 
I am sure I could carry her through the 
snow.' 

^ Stuff, man 1' said the farmer, nudging 
the other with his elbow ; ' even if you're 
in love with the young woman, what's the 
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good of breaking your back with carrying 
her ? When she's had a sip o' the brandy 
it'll put new life in her, an' she'll be able, 
with the help of your arm, to walk up as 
far as my missis. But as to carrying her, 
an' through this snow, do n't try that for 
anything but a babby in arms/ 

The lady's voice had attracted other 
passengers of the sterner sex to the^ side 
of her carriage, and they were giving 
advice and peering in with what she 
thought unjustifiable impertinence. Even 
the fact of being snowed up in a railway 
carriage would not allow Mrs. Pounsford 
to forget what was due to herself or to 
any one under her charge; therefore she 
sharply drew down the blinds of the 
carriage, and proceeded to administer a 
portion of the brandy to the girl, who, 
though she had not actually fainted, was 
certainly very near it. 

Presently Mrs. Pounsford opened the 
carriage window. ^ Thank you, sir, for 
your flask. It has been of great service.' 

* If I could only get the young lady to 
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a fire/ urged the passenger. ' Would you 
trust her with me, madam ? I am sure that 
I could convey her safely, and my good 
friend here will follow with you to his 
fireside/ 

* Therell be no carrying in that case, I 
take it,' said the farmer, softly, as the 
light of the lantern, which he had brought 
with him, fell on Mrs. Pounsford's ample 
form, and a slender figure muffled up in a 
comer. 

* I could walk now,' said a feeble voice. 
' If I could only get out of this bitter cold 
— I — I'm ashamed of myself, but I never 
could bear cold — and — and — it makes me 
cry.' 

She was sobbing half hystericaUy and 
wiping her tears away. The voice, too, 
was low and faint, for the cold had brought 
on something very like syncope, and being 
a girl more used to help others than to 
need help herself, she was ashamed of her 
own weakness. In another second the 
passenger had his arms round her, and she 
was lifted out of the carriage, and he was 
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pushing his way bravely through the 
snow. 

'You won't be able to keep that up 
long, I reckon/ said the farmer. *Now, 
guard, now, gentlemen, here's a lady to 
be looked after — two,' he added, as the eye 
of his lantern fell on a slender figure that 
had been hidden in the darkness behind 
Mrs. Pounsford. ' And there's more in 
other compartments, I dare say. Get them 
all out and follow my light, and I'll take 
you to my place, where I'll promise you a 
good warming, if I can give you nothing 
else.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

DAMSELS IN DISTRESS. 

* Nellie I my Nellie I you are safe/ and 
the very energetic passenger, Mr. Arthur 
Keightley, who had been exerting himself 
so valiantly in behalf of the distressed 
dames and damsels in the train, clasped 
the slender form he held a little closer to 
him. The effect was to rouse the young 
lady and induce her to set herself free. 
' Can you walk ? Are you sure ? Won't 
you trust yourself with me 1 You'll take 
my arm, at least. It is impossible for you 
to proceed alone along this snow. There, 
I must support you through these drifts. 
The men are clearing a path for us as fast 
as they can, but we had better push on 
without waiting longer — you will be 
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perished with cold, else ; let me draw your 
wraps closer ; let me put my plaid round 
you.' 

The girl made a motion of dissent. 
She was shaking and shivering so much 
that she seemed unable to speak, but she 
leant on him, for it was hard work to push 
their way through the snow. 

' It will soon be easier,' he said, hope- 
fully, ' and once you are at the farm-house, 
they will take every care of you. To 
think that we should meet like this — that 
I should have the right, the privilege, of 
taking care of you. It seems like a 
dream, and if it were not that you are 
suffering, I should be content to dream on 
like this for ever.' 

And, indeed, it did seem like a dream. 
One that was intoxicating in its delight 
while it lasted. The love he had thought 
dead, cold, and buried, had woke to sud- 
den life. For just those few moments he 
forgot everything — the wrong he had 
suffered at the hands of the girl he loved, 
the half-tie that bound him to Georgie 
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Wade, and which, if in his sober senses, 
he would have felt should have prevented 
his uttering such words as he had just 
used to any woman but herself. It was 
just sweet, delirious madness while it 
lasted. His lost love with him, clinging 
to him, looking to him for help and suc- 
cour, alone with him in this white world, 
just they two together ! 

That feeling at least was soon dispelled. 
Voices were heard behind. Mrs. Pouns- 
ford*s, shrill yet plaintive, and the guard's 
and the farmer s, Mr. Blunt, cheering and 
consolatory. They were coming on behind, 
and other passengers following. And they 
were all able to get on more rapidly now 
that the way had been cleared so far by 
the labourers. Arthur Keightley and his 
charge drew back so that Mrs. Pounsford 
and her convoy should precede them. 
She was leaning on the arms of both her 
companions, who were making their way 
rapidly up. 

* Draw your cloak closer,' said Arthur, 
anxiously. * I do so wish you would take 
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my plaid. I assure you I do n't want 
it, and I do n't suppose you have come 
out prepared for such an experience as 
this/ 

There was no answer, but a panting 
behind the Shetland veil as if for want of 
breath, and another negative movement 
with the small hand. 

' That is right,' he said ; ' take time and 
get your breath. They have cleared away 
the snow a little, but it*s a steep bit still 
to the farm-house. Let me see if I can 
put up my umbrella. It is sodden with 
wet,' he muttered, as he tried to unfasten 
it. * That comes of using it as a walking- 
stick. There, I have undone it now. It 
will keep the snow from you. Let me 
brush it off your cloak. Tell me when 
you are ready to start again. There, lean 
against me, and you won't feel the wind. 
Oh 1 if I could only shelter you through 
life as once I thought to do Nellie I* 

She made a rapid movement forward, 
as if of anger, and for some time did not 
take the arm he offered her. Then, as if 
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repenting her petulance, or feeling the 
need of the support she had disdained, 
she took it again and they stepped for- 
ward. Other passengers had passed them 
during the minute or two they had waited, 
and by the time they reached the fireside, 
Mr. Blunt/s house place was tolerably 
fulL Mrs. Pounsford was sitting by the 
fire in an old, great, black-leather covered 
chair. Her fur-lined cloak thrown back, 
her bonnet oiF, a soft woollen shawl 
draping her head, her feet on a stool, she 
looked as dignified and self-possessed as 
ever. There was a glorious fire; Mrs. 
Blunt was pouring out tea, Mr. Blunt 
was mixing glasses of brandy and water, 
the stout serving-maid was handing round 
mugs of hot elder wine, everybody was 
talking, comparing experiences, saying 
what they had thought, and felt, and feared, 
excepting a young lady in the background, 
who was quietly removing some heavy 
wraps, and Mrs. Pounsford, who sipped 
the steaming glass with which Mr. Blunt 
had hastened to supply her, and looked 
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with a majestic and yet anxious air 
around. 

She turned towards the girl with 
Arthur. 'Oh, my dear, I have been so 
uneasy about you. Come to the fire and 
take a sip of this. You must ; I insist 
upon it. Nellie, where are you ? Come 
and see to Georgie, my love. I am afraid 
this has been too much for her.' And the 
young lady in the background stepped 
forward, and Arthur Keightley saw Nellie 
Mount's face, troubled, flushed, and pained 
— how could he tell with what? And 
who then was it to whom he had been 
saying words meant only for the ear of 
Elinor Mount? Had Mrs. Pounsford 
had two girls with her when he thought 
he had seen only one ? He stood speech- 
less, confused ; nor was his confusion much 
abated when the young lady whom he had 
been taking such tender charge of slipped 
from her wrappings, threw off hat and 
veil, and he saw the face that was paler 
than usual, but the eyes that were stead- 
fast as ever, of Georgie Wade. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



WHAT GEORaiE DID. 



It was just a week after the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter, and Arthur 
Keightley in his counting-house was read- 
ing a note, written in a very clear, firm 
hand— only a few lines, to which the 
signature of G. W. was appended. 

^ Will you come to the Hall any time 
this afternoon before five? I shall then 
be able to see you quite alone, and you 
cannot wonder that I wish to do so.* 

' She means to give me back what I 
offered her. Well, I cannot wonder at 
it. And I ought never to have offered it 
at all. I ought to have known that I had 
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nothing to give, worth her taking. She 
has a right to despise me, and — and — 
well, I can hardly be such a coxcomb as 
to tell her that I only asked her to be my 
wife because I believed her to be head 
over ears in love with me. Of course, I 
must go and submit to all she chooses to 
say. It won't be pleasant. But it is 
better as it is. I did not know myself 
as I do now. I did not know that if 
Elinor Mount will never be my wife, then 
there can be no wife for me in all the 
world/ 

Georgie had returned to Wilton but 
tliat morning. She had been very glad 
to accompany Mrs. Pounsford and Nellie 
to Carminster when a means of deliver- 
ance opened itself the next morning to the 
snowed-up passengers in the shape of a 
gang of railway labourers, who cleared the 
line. Not a word had passed between 
her and Arthur Keightley that the whole 
world might not hear, and that the whole 
world, as epitomized by the passengers in 
the train shut up pro tern, in Mr. Blunt's 
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farm-house, did not hear. There was no 
time, there was no place for reproaches, if 
she had wished to utter any. Betrayed 
damsels have other things than their 
wrongs to think of in the case of a ship- 
wreck, and in the crowding and bustling 
and general houleversement of that night 
in the farm-house there was nothing for 
it but to accept the situation, make the 
best of matters, and be as pleasant and 
good-tempered under untoward circum- 
stances as it was possible to be. 

Then she had had a week to turn over 
matters — ^perhaps to think some very 
bitter thoughts — perhaps to smother some 
very angry feelings — perhaps to look with 
longing, but surely not envious, eyes upon 
the loveliness that could maintain its 
empire over a man's heart in spite of weak- 
ness, and wavering, and want of fealty, 
and then to see what it behoved her to do 
— what was due to herself, and to the man 
who had thought to win her heart when 
he had none of his own to give. And, as 
the result, she had written that note to 
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Arthur, and sat now waiting for him in 
the warm, bright little sanctum which she 
and her mother shared together. 

Lady Wade had gone out on a round 
of duty calls, where her daughter's adven- 
tures on the railway would furnish some- 
thing fresh to talk about. Georgie had 
begged off accompanying her. * Then you 
can tell the story so much better, when I 
am not by to pose as heroine — besides, 
you know, there are other reasons why I 
can't leave home this afternoon.' 

Sir Thomas was in his study, busy 
posting up accounts. Lady Wade could 
not possibly be in before six, so Georgie 
sat with her knitting in her hand awaiting 
the approach of her visitor. The fingers 
were a little tremulous as she heard steps 
approaching her room ; but when the door 
was opened and Mr. Keightley was an- 
nounced, she rose up smiling, bright and 
cheerful, with outstretched hand, looking 
like anything but a damsel who considered 
she had aught to complain of. 

' I hope, like myself, you are none the 
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worse for our adventure the other day. 
What a sight it was, to be sure, when we 
reached the farm-house I That big room 
with its great fire, and all the people 
steaming around it — everyone fluttered, 
bustling, talking, only Mrs. Pounsford 
enthroned, as majestic, as dignified, as 
thoroughly the duchess as ever.' 

She laughed at the recollection — a 
genial honest laugh. It was clear she 
was not going to play the part of Ariadne 
to his Theseus. A wild idea crossed his 
brain. Had she understood his words ? 
or had she understood them as addressed 
to herself ? If she had not heard the one 
word ' Nellie,' it might well be that she had 
imagined he was addressing herself, and 
that his new-born tenderness and passion 
were only called up by the suddenness of 
the new position in which he had found 
himself. If she had been so deceived — 
well, he must never undeceive her. He 
must stand by the blunder he had made, 
and make up for the want of the love he 
could never give her by unfailing loyalty 
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and affection. And if he could not kill 
the passion that was in him, he must keep 
it so caged and bound, so hidden away 
from all consciousness but his own and his 
Maker's, that she should never discover she 
had not the first place in his heart. 

^ The old lady bore it bravely,' he said, 
echoing her own tone of pleasantry ; * and 
she deserves to be a duchess, indeed, for 
maintaining her dignity under such trying 
circumstances. She had plenty of pluck, 
too, for she, with the rest, had a narrow 
escape from being snowed up. Farmer 
Blunt was an earthly Providence to us all.' 

*Yes, every one had an escape that 
night, Mr. Keightley/^said Georgie, slowly 
and gravely, but raising eyes to his face 
in which he read her perfect comprehen- 
sion of every word he had uttered to her, 
* most especially you and I.' 

* I do n't pretend to say I do n't under- 
stand you/ he answered ; * I have only to 
say that I have no word of excuse to offer 
for myself. I was 'carried away by the 
sudden madness which the presence, as 
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I imagined, of the woman whom but a few 
years back I loved more than my life 
roused in me. I lay myself at your feet. 
Pling me from you, if you will, as unworthy 
your acceptance, or take me, and I will bcr 
as true and loyal as if I had never seen 
that other. She will never know of this 
sudden craze of mine. She will think, no 
doubt does think, that I have forgotten 
her as completely as she, to all appearance, 
has forgotten me.' 

*Yes; you would keep your marriage 
vows, no doubt, to the letter ; you would 
be kind, very kind. I should have every- 
thing that a reasonable woman could want. 
But I am not reasonable,' cried Georgie, 
flashing into warmth. * I want something 
more than friendship — something more than 
the cold, lukewarm affection which is all you 
have to give me. I want to be first with 
my husband, and so long as Nellie Mount 
lives — nay, if she were in her grave, it 
would be the same — no other woman will 
be first with you.' 
' He lowered his jeyes. * I am afraid it 

VOL. III. 50 
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my plaid. I assure you I do n't want 
it, and I do n't suppose you have come 
out prepared for such an experience as 
this/ 

There was no answer, but a panting 
behind the Shetland veil as if for want of 
breath, and another negative movement 
with the small hand. 

* That is right,' he said ; * take time and 
get your breath. They have cleared away 
the snow a little, but it*s a steep bit still 
to the farm-house. Let me see if I can 
put up my umbrella. It is sodden with 
wet,' he muttered, as he tried to unfasten 
it. * That comes of using it as a walking- 
stick. There, I have undone it now. It 
will keep the snow from you. Let me 
brush it off your cloak. Tell me when 
you are ready to start again. There, lean 
against me, and you won't feel the wind. 
Oh 1 if I could only shelter you through 
life as once I thought to do Nellie I* 

She made a rapid movement forward, 
as if of anger, and for some time did not 
take the arm he offered her. Then, as if 
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up. I have no reason to think she has 
€ver regretted the doing so/ 

' And yet, if it had been Nellie whom 
you took out of the railway carriage that 
night, what a difference it might have 
made in both your lives 1' 

^ Perhaps — who can tell ? I might have 
displeased her as much as I did you, and 
«ot have been so easBy fon^veo.' 

*I do not think she would have been 
displeased; 

' Well, it was not her to whom I spoke. 
And I suppose, now you have so generously 
forgiven me, those mad words of mine will 
be as though they had never been uttered.' 

* Not quite.' 

He looked up at her keenly. * Do you 
mean that though you forgive, you cannot 
forget ? That is only half forgiveness.* 

* I mean that it rests with you that 
those ''mad words," as you call them, 
shall be the dearest memory of another's 
life. Would you care to repeat them to 
Nellie herself? Nay, you need not do 
that, for she has heard them every one. 

50—2 
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I told them to her ia this house just half 
an hour before you came. She was not so 
very' much displeased.' 

* She is here ! You brought her from 
Carminster with you V 

^Yes; just for two or three days. She 
seemed rather the worse for the shock 
that night, and I prevailed on Mr. Mount 
to let her come home with me. She 
does not know that I expected to see you. 
I left her in the drawing-room looking 
over the box from Mudie's.' 

He started up, a very hunger of love 
and longing in his eyes. A hard thing 
for Georgie Wade to look on. 

* Do you think — might I dare ' 

She smiled. ' I think you may dare ; 

I think she could bear the shock of seeing 
vou — and — and — Arthur — there is no 
question of living over the shop now, but 
she does n't know that. I have a noble 
woman for my friend — you have a true 
lady for your love. T think, by this time, 
she has learned to ask herself of many 
things, "Are they worth the cost T' 
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' May I see her V he said softly. 

' Did I not ask you here for that express 
purpose V she said, still with the brave 
smile in her eyes and on her lips which 
he saw, and with the convulsive quivering 
in her throat of which he took no heed. 
* Come with me/ 

And so they were married and lived 
happily ever after. At least, we may 
suppose so, for married they were, and 
let us hope the happiness will last to the 
end of the chapter. Mrs. Pounsford at 
first was indiornant at what she considered 
was a sheer throwing away of herself on the 
part of her niece. She refused to be present 
at the marriage till she learned that not 
only was Miss Wade to be bridesmaid in 
conjunction with the Misses Keightley, but 
that even * her old friends Sir Thomas and 
Lady Wade' were to be present at the 
ceremony, upon which she relented, and 
appeared in an elaborate toilette which 
threw Lady Wade's into utter insigni- 
ficance. Miss Johnson deigned to express 
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herself in approval of Miss Mount's having 
at last shown sufficient common-sense to 
marry in her own sphere. Even that 
speech/ though of course some one duly 
repeated it to Nellie, did not alloy her 
content. She never troubled herself now 
whether her position was or was not below 
the bar. She was Arthur Keightley's wife, 
and that sufficed. 

Georgie is Georgie Wade still, living 
the life that so many helpful women do in 
this our day ; but Hailsham lives in hope. 
Some time or other, he tells his friend 
Arthur, when she has no other subject 
ready to her hand, ^he will take him and 
see what she can make of him. And she 
may, after all, for either to man or to 
woman it is a great thing to be greatly 
loved. 



THE END. 
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